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FOREWORD 


‘This report was prepared in response to a request from the Honor- 
able Walter: F. George. whose long labors for the advancement of 
education are evidenced by several acts of Congress bearing his name. 

Because of the relevancy of the study to legislation pending in the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. on June 11, 1952, Senator 
George referred the report to this committee. 

The purpose of the study is to furnish an analysis of the prot lem 
and a digest of information which may be used as a basis for congres- 
sional consideration of pertinent legislation. 

The study was made and the report written by Charles A. Quoitle- 
baum, educational research analyst on the staff of the Legislative 
Reference Service. He was assisted by Henrietta Safford, research 
assistant on the staff of the Service. A number of persons on the pro- 
fessional and administrative staffs of hational organizations and Fed- 
eral agencies contributed valuable information and source material. 


W. C. Giperr. 
Ac ting Director " Le gislative Re te rence Service. 
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EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS FOR VETERANS OF THE KOREAN CON- 
FLICT (OR IN ACTIVE SERVICE ON OR AFTER JUNE 27, 1950) 





I. INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


The general question under consideration in this report may be 
stated thus: “What kind of program of educational benefits, if any, 
should the Congress provide for veterans of active service in the 
Armed Forces since June 27, 1950 ¢” 


RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 


There appears to be a Nation-wide expectation that Congress will 
establish educational benefits for veterans of the Korean conflict and 
that the program will be similar to—if not identical with—that pro- 
vided for veterans of World War II. The prospect is that such a 
program, if enacted, will become one of long duration with far- 
reaching consequences. 

The need for early congressional action on the issue is pressing. 
According to estimates made in the Department of Defense and the 
Veterans’ Administration, by September 1952 there will be about 
1,180,000 veterans of service since June 27, 1950. Of these, probably 
about half, or about 590,000 eligible veterans, will be seeking to enter 
schools and colleges under a new Federal program of educational 
benefits, if such is made available to them. 

Several studies, particularly those of the General Accounting Office 
and of the House Select Committee To Investigate the Educational 
Program Under the GI Bill (the Teague committee), have pointed out 
defects in the system of educational benefits prov ided by the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, and in the administration of that 
act. At the same time these and other studies have drawn attention 
to the magnificent accomplishments of the World War IT educational 
program in the interests of the veterans and of the Nation. 

Courses of action which the Congress might take concerning the 
question under consideration include: (1) extension of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act in its present form: (2) enactment of a modi- 
fied form of that act; and (3) enactment of an entirely new program 
of educational benefits for veterans of service since June 27, 1950. 

Some persons have declared that extending the World War IT pro- 
gram in present or modified form would continue defects in the legis- 
lation. Strong advocacy of a new program to meet the radically 
changed situation has emanated from authoritative sources. 

Proponents of a new program have stressed that it should establish 
different Government-institution-veteran relationships. They declare 
that fiscal relationships should be between the Government and the 
veteran and between the veteran and the institution. They consider 
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that the educational assistance which the veteran receives should be 
in the form of a scholarship, not a complete subsidy. 

Opposition has been expressed to the new proposal to give the vet- 
eran an educational allowance from which he is to make ‘payments to 
the institution of his choice. It is claimed that this arrangement 
would influence veterans toward choosing public institutions, which 
generally have lower tuition rates than private institutions. 


POLICIES AND PRECEDENTS 


The proposal for a Federal educational program for veterans of the 
Korean campaign is backed by a long history of Federal activities 
in the field of education and of Federal benefits, including educational 
benefits, for veterans. Established Federal policies in the field of 
education support the general proposal for a program of educational 
benefits for veterans of the Korean conflict. 

The proposal that the Veterans’ Administration have principal re- 
sponsibility for administering the program is supported by the Fed- 
eral policy of scattering the administration of educational activities 
throughout the structure of the Government rather than concentrating 
the administration of these activities in a central educational agency. 
Within recent years, however, much criticism has been directed at 
the administration of educational programs by Federal agencies hav- 
ing primarily noneducational functions. 


THE WORLD WAR IT PROGRAM 


At present the Veterans’ Administration operates two educational 
programs for veterans; namely, (@) a broad, general educational pro- 
gram for practically all veterans of World War II, authorized by the 
Servicemen’ s Res adjustment Act. of 1944, as amended, and (?) a voca- 
tional rehabilitation program for disabled veterans, authorized by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1944, as amended. Public Law 894, 
Eighty-first Congress, extended the benefits of the latter activity to 
eligible veterans of service on or after June 27, 1950. 

Training under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act was required 
to be commenced by July 25, 1951, or within 4 years after discharge. 
Training under this act cannot be provided beyond July 25, 1956, 
except for certain veterans who enlisted under the Armed Forces 
Recruitment Act of 1945 and were not discharged until July 25, 1947, 
for whom these dates have been extended. 


SIGNIFICANT STUDIES AND REPORTS 


An extensive study of veterans’ education under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 was completed by the Chief of Investiga- 
tions, General Accounting Office, in July 1951. The report of the 
findings drew attention to many abuses of the educational program 
under that act. The study showed that mistakes within the Veterans’ 
Administration, sharp practices of some of the training institutions, 
particularly privately operated trade schools, and connivance of un- 
scrupulous operators and veterans resulted in numerous improper pay- 
ments. The report pointed out, however, that in general the schools, 
colleges, and universities rendered an unprecedented service in training 
the veterans. 
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The annual report of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, stated that during that fiscal year 
562,000 veterans entered training for the first time, bri inging the total 
number having received training under the two basic acts providing 
training for World War io veterans to 8,112,000. The total expendi- 
ture during the fiscal year 1951 for benefits under the vocational re- 
habilitation and edincation program amounted to more than 
$2,123,000, 000. 

On July § 22, 1951, the New York Times reported the findings from 
a Nation- vids survey conducted by that newspaper. The study 
showed that educators throughout the Nation were of the opinion that 
in general the educational program for veterans of World War ITI was 
successful. 

From replies to an inquiry sent to the heads of all land-grant 
institutions early in 1951, a new plan for veterans’ education was 
developed by a committee of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities. The plan was circulated and revised and 
unanimously endorsed in principle by representatives of the member 
institutions in convention assembled in November 1951. The plan 
is based in part on the conelusion that the Nation has a responsibility 
to provide the veteran educational assistance as compensation for 
enforced or extended interruption of his education, but that the 
assistance should be provided as a scholarship, not as a complete 
subsidy. 

The report of the Teague committee, dated February 14, 1952, 
reviewed experience with ‘the educational program under the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, described its abuses, and 
forth conclusions and recommendations for a new program. 

A statement of conclusions from a study by a special committee of 
the American Council on Education was made public on March 4, 
1952. The committee advocated that the experience and resources of 
the United States Office of Education be utilized both in the develop- 
ment and administration of a new veterans’ educational program. 

In reporting out H. R. 7656 on May 16, 1952, the House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs declared that— 

The statement of policy makes clear that the purpose of this proposal is to 
provide vocational readjustment and to restore lost educational opportunities 
to those service men and women whose educational and vocational ambitions 
have been interrupted or impeded by reason of service during the emergency 
in one of the branches of the Armed Forces. This is the fundamental philosophy 
underlying the educational provisions of the bill, and it is well to keep this 


philosophy in mind in the consideration of such provisions. It further emphasizes 
that the programs under the bill are intended to provide readjustment assistance. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


President ‘Truman has made a number of public statements con- 
cerning the educational provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 and the question of providing comparable benefits for 
veterans of the Korean conflict. In his budget message to Congress 
for the fiscal year 1953 the President said that the Federal invest- 
ment in the education of veterans of World War II is already proving 
to be of great benefit to the veterans and to the Nation. 

He declared that the main assistance to be provided veterans at this 
time should be a sound and constructive program of education and 
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training. He advised, however, that the new legislation should in- 
corporate the lessons learned from experience w vith the GI bill. 


PENDING BILLS 


At the time of this writing, over 40 bills proposing extension of 
educational benefits to veterans of the Korean conflict are pending in 
Congress. About a third of these bills are concerned only with educa 
tion and training; the rest deal also with other veterans’ benefits, jazk 
as loans and readjustment allowances. 

Following is a summary of the educational prov isions of H. R. 7656 
as re ported ¢ out of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on May 
16, 1952: 

Veterans are eligible for benefits who have served on active duty at 
least 90 days between June 27, 1950, and such future date as shall be 
determined by the President or Congress, and who were discharged 
under conditions other than dishonorable. 

An eligible veteran is entitled to benefits extending over 114 times 
the duration of his active service up to a total of 36 months. The 
ng must initiate his educational program prior to September k, 
1954, or within 2 years after his discharge from active service, which- 
ever is “h ater, and must complete his training within 7 years from the 
date of his discharge or the end of the basic service per ‘iod, whichever 
is earlier. After beginning his educational pursuit he must pursue 
it continuously except for periods of not more than 12 consecutive 
months, or for longer periods due to conditions a his control. 
Time entitlement used for correspondence study is calculated at one- 
fourth full-time study. 

The veteran is free to select a course of education or training in any 
approved institution which will accept him unless the veteran is ‘alre ady 
qualified for the vocational, educational, or professional objective 
which he has chosen. There are restrictions upon the pursuit of avo- 
cational or recreational courses. 

Payments will be made directly to the veteran to meet in part the 
expenses of his subsistence, tuition, fees, supplies, books, and equip- 
ment. Payments will cover only periods for which both the veteran 
and the educational institution certify that the veteran was enrolled 
in and was pursuing a course of education or training. 

Payments to full-time students will be $110 a month if the veteran 
has no dependents, and $150 a month if the veteran has one or more 
dependents. Rates of payment for the pursuit of part-time courses 
are set forth. 

In each State a State approving agency designated by the chief 
executive shall approve educational institutions and courses. The 
Veterans’ Administrator will reimburse these State agencies for nec- 
essary expenditures. 

In carrying out his responsibilities the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs may utilize the facilities and services of any other Federal 
department or agency. He shall utilize the services of the Office of 
Education in certain prescribed respects. 

The bill also makes detailed provisions for apprentice, on-farm 
and other types of training. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


Through resolutions, policy statements, and otherwise, many impor- 
tant national organizations and agencies have recently expressed their 
viewpoints concerning proposed educational benefits for veterans of 
the Korean conflict. Following are a few of the attitudes and rec- 
ommendations expressed in material emanating from the organiza- 
tions and agencies named. ; 

Bureau of the Budget ( Bxecutive O fice of the President) .—A direct 
extension of the World War II Servicemen’s Readjustment Act would 
not be in the best interests of either the veterans or the Nation. Ad- 
herence to the readjustment concept should be a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the new legislation. 

Department of Defense—The law should protect the Treasury 
against the possibility that individuals could qualify under an eduea- 
tional program merely to qualify concurrently for subsistence. 

General Accounting Office —An entirely new program under which 
the veteran would receive an allowance for education and training 
could be operated more efliciently and economically than the existing 
program. 

Office of Education (Fe deral Se curity Age ney).—The veteran 
should have his entitlement certified directly to him, and should draw 
his benefits directly. The Federal educational agency should partici- 
pate in the development, and, to the fullest extent possible, in the 
administration of the entire program of veterans’ education. 

Veterans’ Administration.—The educational and training program 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act has made broad contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the Nation. 

American. Legion.—Responsibility for providing education and 
training benefits should be centralized in the Veterans’ Administration 
with authority to use other Federal and State agencies to the degree 
necessary for the successful operation of the program. 

Veterans of Fore ign Wars of the United Ntates.—All veterans whose 
education or training was interrupted by reason of military service 
should receive suflicient aid to enable them to continue that education 
or training upon discharge. 

American Vocational Association.—Adequate guidance and testin 
services should be made available to all veterans. This service shoulc 
be conducted by public school officials who fully understand local 
conditions. 

National Council of Chief State School Officers —EAucational pro- 
grams, whether in the form of aid to school systems or to individuals, 
should be administered federally by the United States Office of 
Education. 

National Education Association of the United States —The program 
for the extension of educational benefits to veterans should be admin- 
istered through the United States Office of Education, as the regularly 
established educational agency of the Federal Government. 

National Fed: ration of P) wate School Associations.—The advisory 
and consultive services of the United States Office of Education should 
be utilized with reference to all educational aspects of the veterans’ 
benefit program. 
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American Federation of Labor —The authorization and supervision 
of all on-the-job and apprenticeship training programs senad be 

vested exclusively in the State apprenticeship : agency, established by 
law, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States Department of 
Labor, if no such State agency exists. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations.—To prevent the defraud- 
ing of veterans in their attempt to obtain educational benefits the Vet- 
erans’ Administration should be enabled to employ sufficient per- 
sonnel to police properly the educational facilities, faculties, and pro- 
grams of all schools offering such benefits. 

National Farmers Union.—Every person has a right to an equal op- 
portunity to obtain the highest education our society affords even 
though publicly financed se ‘hol: arships may be required. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs—The general federation 
urges that all benefits granted to World War II veterans be made 
available to the veterans of the Korean conflict. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference (Department of Educa- 
tion). —The new legislation should require State approving agencies 
to be broadly representative of all schools within a State. A Presi- 
dential Advisory Committee on Veterans’ Education and Training 
with broad policy powers of recommendation and review should be 
established to supplement the services of the regular committees of 
Congress dealing with educational matters. 

Southern Baptist Convention.—If the amounts of money provided 
World War II veterans are duplicated in the case of Korean war vet- 
erans, the change of living costs will have reduced the benefits, in ac- 
tual value, to about what they should be. More emphasis should be 
placed upon the importance attached initially to the selection of an 
objective. 

REVIEW OF ACTION TO DATE 


The question of extending educational and other benefits to veter- 
ans of the Korean conflict has been under congressional considera- 
tion for nearly 2 years. Soon after the Armed Forces of the United 
States were ordered into action in Korea on June 27, 1950, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs addressed letters 
to heads of several veterans’ organizations, Federal agencies and edu- 
cational associations. The letters invited comments concerning the ex- 
tension of benefits provided by the GI bill to veterans of the Korean 
conflict. 

On July 24, 1950, Senator Thomas of Oklahoma introduced a bill 
(S. 3962) proposing to extend to personnel of the Armed Forces par- 
ticipating in the Korean campaign all benefits which were applicable 
to persons who performed military service during World War I or 
World War Il. Several similar bills were introdue ed in the Senate 
and House before the close of the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

Prior to June 27, 1950, criticism of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 and its administration had led to special investigations. 
On February 13, 1950, President Truman had transmitted to Congress 
a joint report by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget relative to the “original sound in- 
tent of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act.”? In an accompanying 





1H. Doc. No. 466, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. 
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message the President had commended accomplishments under the 
act, but had recommended changes in provisions for trade and voce 
tional training. Such changes were made effective by Public Law 
610, Eighty-first Congress, approved July 13, 1950. 

On August 28, 1950, the House of Rey yresentatives agreed to a reso- 
lution (TH. Res. 474) establishing a Select Committee To Investigate 
the Educational Program under the GI bill. ‘This committee, he aded 
by the Honorable Olin E. Teague, and commonly called the Teague 
committee, conducted extensive hearings in Washington, D. C., and 
Dallas, Tex., in December 1950. Soon after the opening of the ee 
second Congress the House agreed to a resolution (H. Res. 93) on 
February 2, 1951, extending the life of the select committee and eee 
ening its functions. 

On the first day of the Eighty-second Congress, January 3, 1951, 
several bills proposing educational and other benefits to veterans of 
the Korean conflict were introduced. Since then bills proposing ben- 
efits for these veterans have been introduced at intervals. 

During June, July, and August 1951 the Teague committee held 
hearings in several cities. 

On September 17, 18, and 19, 1951, the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare held hearings on S. 1940, introduced by Senators 
Walter F. George and Robert S. Kerr. The bill proposes certain edu- 

rational and training benefits to veterans of service on or after June 27, 
1950. It differs from the GI bill of 1944 in several important respects. 

On February 14, 1952, the Teague committee submitted its full 
report.” 

Thé House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs had already begun (on 
February 6. 1952) hearings on bills proposing educational and other 
venetits fer veterans co. the [lorean connict. The bearings extended 
through March 11. 

On May 16 the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs reported favorably 
to the House H. R. 7656, as amended, authorizing educational and 
training allowances and other benefits for veterans of service after 
June 27, 1950.5 A digest = = bill as introduced by the Honorable 
Olin E. Teague on April 3 ), 1952, along with digests of other bills 
mentioned in this report, oitied ws under the heading “Digest of pend- 
ing bills.” A summary of H. R. 7656, as reported by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs appears under the heading “Digest of significant 
studies and reports.” 

Under a suspension of the rules, this bill passed the House on June 5, 
1952, by a vote of 361 to 1. 

Digests of the reports of the General Ace ounting Office, the Teague 
conunittee, the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, and other 
import: unt relevant studies are included in this re port under the head- 
ing “Digest of significant studies and reports.” This material and 
other digests and analyses appearing in this report constitute a basis 
for the consideration of relevant legislation. The facts summarized 
in this study also supply answers to a number of minor questions which 
are subsidiary to the major question under consideration. 


S2d Cong., 2d sess 


7H. Rept. No. 1375 
1943. 82d Cong.. 2d sess. 


H. Rept. No 


(End of Introduction and Summary) 








Il. STATEMENT AND ANALYSIS OF THE PROBLEM; 
RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 


\. THE GENERAL QUESTION 


This report deals with the general subject of providing educational 
benefits for veterans of the Korean conflict. The purpose of the study 
is to furnish an analysis of the problem and a digest of information 
which may be used as the basis for congressional consideration of 
relevant legislation. 

The broad question might be stated thus: “What kind of program 
of educational benefits, if any, should the Congress provide for vet- 
erans of active service in the Armed Forces since June 27, 1950?" A 
consideration of this question reveals that it is composed of many 
others, such as: Are veterans of the Korean conflict entitled to educa- 
tional benefits? If so, what should be the nature and extent of these 
benefits? Do veterans of service since June 27, 1950, deserve benefits 
equivalent to those awarded veterans of World War II? Are there 
defects in the program for veterans of World War IL which might 
be eliminated in planning a new program’ How can the program: 
be made fair to the veterans and also to the Nation? What has been 
learned from experience with the World War II program / 

The answers to several of these questions and additional ones which 
might be raised in this connection are matters of individual judgment, 
and it is not within the province of this report to answer them. How- 
ever, the answers to others of these questions and additional ones 
pertaining to the general problem may be found in facts summarized 
in this study. 

The study has led to a number of conclusions which are factors 
entering into a consideration of the broad question. Among these 
oo are the following: 

There is a Nation-wide expectation that Congress will provide, 
peck during the present session, a program of educational bene- 
fits for veterans of service since June 27, 1950. 

2. In view of the present international situation, it appears likely 
that such a program, if enacted, will become one of long duration, 
possibly developing into a permanent part of the Nation’s system of 
special benefits. 

3. If the program is similar to that provided for veterans of World 
War II it is therefore likely to become of great magnitude, with far- 
reaching consequences. The ultimate total cost may exceed that of the 
World War II program. 

The general expectation is that the program will provide bene 
fits - preemnns equivalent to those awarded veterans of World 
War 

5. 1 Nade r prese nt laws and policies of the Government affecting the 
strength of the Armed Forces, most of the maturing male population 
of the Nation would become eligible, as veterans, for educational as- 
sistance under such a program. 
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These conclusions do not appear to be controversial. A thorough 
study of the problem leads, however, to the consideration of con- 
troversial questions. These relate principally to the nature of the edu- 
cational benefits proposed and provisions for the administration of 
the program. The several types of proposals will be discussed later 
in this report. 


B. NEED FOR LEGISLATIVE DECISION 


A primary consideration is the need for*early legislative action. 
According to information obtained from the Department of Defense, 
since the beginning of participation by the United States in the Korean 
conflict on June 27, 1950, about 850,000 service men and women have 
been discharged from the Armed Forces. Service personnel are now 
being discharged at the rate of about 80,000 a month. By the time 
the schools and colleges of the Nation begin ope ning in Se ptember of 
this year, there will be about 1,180,000 veterans of service in the Armed 
Forces since June 27, 1950. 

Neither the Department of Defense nor the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has compiled data on (a) the number of veterans of service since 
June 27, 1950, who also pais during World War II; nor (+) the 
number of these veterans who availed themselves of educational bene- 
fits under the Servicemen’s Readjustment. Act of 1944. However, on 
the basis of experience with the World War If program and other 
considerations, the Veterans’ Administration has estimated that over 
half of the veterans of service since June 27, 1950, will seek educational 
benefits under a program similar to that of World War IT, if such is 
provided. 

According to these estimates, therefore, about 590,000 eligible vet- 
erans probably will be seeking to enter schools and colleges next fall 
under an extension of the World War II program or a new program 
offering similar aid to educational pursuits. Anticipating that Con- 
gress will make some provision for their educational benefits, many 
veterans are already making plans for the resumption of school or 
college work. 

Public Law 894, Eighty-first Congress, extends benefits provided 
by Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, to veterans who under 
certain conditions have served or will serve in the active military, 
naval, or air service on or after June 27, 1950, and prior to such date 
as shall be determined by Presidential proclamation or concurrent 
resolution of the Congress. ‘These benefits include vocational training 
needed to overcome the handicap of a disability incurred or aggrav ated 
by such service for which compensation is pay: ab le. 

The educational benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 (Public Law 346, 78th Cong., as amended) have not been extended 
to veterans of the Korean conflict. The 1944 act makes it possible for 
an eligible veteran of World War II to pursue a course of his own 
choice in any ap proved school or job- tr: aiming establishment which will 
accept him. ‘The act as ame nded stipul: ites, however, that the course 
must have been initiated by July 25, 1951, or must be begun by the date 
t years subsequent to the veterans’ disc harge from the military service, 
whichever is the later. 
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C. DEFECTS IN EARLIER LEGISLATION AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


Another major consideration in the problem of working out a pro- 
gram of educational benefits for veterans of the Korean conflict. is the 
evidence of serious defects in the program provided for veterans of 
World War II. Several studies, particularly those of the General 
Accounting Office and of the Teague committee, have pointed to defects 
in the earlier legislation and its administration. In brief and in sub- 
stance some of the major criticisms brought out by these studies are 
the following: 

(1) Many newly established, private profit schools gave veterans 
courses of doubtful value at excessive cost to the Government. There 
were numerous abuses of the program by such schools. 

2) Some colleges markedly increased tuition rates. The Veterans’ 
Administration in some cases made overpayments to colleges for 
tuition, subsistence, and supplies and equipment for veterans. 

(5) In many cases institutional on-the-farm training for veterans 
“in the employ of another person” amounted to a labor subsidy. Such 
training was often allowed a veteran already proficient as a farmer. 
The cost of on-the-farm training was high in proportion to the number 
of persons trained; and the value of the instruction was often ques- 
tionable. 

(4) Training on the job was given many veterans for excessively 
long periods, or for work in which the veterans were already proficient, 

for work which required little or no training. Overpayment of 
pabeiake ‘nee allowances to veterans receiving on-the-job training re- 
sulted from various irregularities. Questionable practices were found 
in the making of payments for tools, tuition, and equipment. 

(5) Many veterans wasted their entitlement on avocational or recrea- 
tional courses; some obtained illegal subsistence payments through 
falsifications of attendance records; others pawned or sold training 
tools furnished them free. 

(6) Overcentralization of authority in Washington, cumbersome 
procedures and constant changes in regulations were costly and con- 
fusing. Some of the administrative personnel were unqualified to 
administer an educational program. 

Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, has been amended a num- 
ber of times to remedy original defects. The amendments are listed 
in this report in the discussion under the heading, “The current pro- 
gram of veterans’ education.” 


D. ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE WORLD WAR II PROGRAM 


Generally studies which have reviewed defects in the World War II 
program have also pointed out its accomplishments and values. In 
addition observations made by various persons independent of these 
studies have drawn attention to the accomplishments of the program. 
Some of the facts and beliefs expressed in this connection which are 
important in the consideration of a program for veterans of the 
Korean conflict are the following: 

(1) The World War II program prevented any serious, national 
problems of unemployment, unrest, and dissatisfaction among veter- 
ans following World War IT. 

(2) A majority of the participating veterans have benefited from 
the program. 
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(3) Many of the veterans received training of direct benefit to the 
current defense effort. 

(4) The program carried out at accredited institutions of higher 
education has been markedly successful. 

(5) The schools, colleges, and universities as a whole rendered an 
unprecedented service in training the veterans. Most of them kept 
their charges to the Government in line with additional costs. 

(6) The program gave hope to the veterans for new careers and 
enabled millions successfully to readjust to civilian life. 

(7) The program has provided an ideal form of compensation to 
the veterans for their services and has promoted the general welfare 
of the Nation. 

(8) The money expended on the program has been as a whole well 
invested. 

(9) The value of the program to the Nation is immeasurable. It 
may have been the greatest single factor in further strengthening out 
democracy during the postwar period. 


E. ALTERNATIVE COURSES OF ACTION ; RESPECTIVE CONSEQUENCES 


There are three alternative courses of action which the Congress 
might take in providing educational benefits for veterans of the 
Korean conflict. The first and simplest of these would be merely to 
extend the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act in its present form. This 
proposal is expressed in a number of pending bills, and is advocated 
by some organized groups. This action presumably would satisfy 
those who feel that veterans of service since June 27, 1950, should re- 
ceive the same benefits as veterans of World War LI. This type of 
legislation would contain the improvements made by amendments to 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. However, extension of 
this act as amended would, in the opinion of many persons, extend re- 
maining defects in that legislation. There are some who believe that 
the remaining defects are great. 

A second course of action which the Congress might take is that of 
providing a program extending and similar to that of World War II 
but with certain definite modifications. This proposal, expressed in 
pending bills, takes into account the reports by the General Account- 
ing Office and by the Teague committee concerning defects found 
in the World War II program. The modified program, however, if 
enacted would still meet with the criticism of tiene who oppose any 
kind of extension of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. They claim 
that no direct extension of this act would be in the best interests of 
either the veterans or the Nation. 

Persons entertaining this viewpoint emphasize that the World War 
II program was designed for a short period of demobilization fol- 
lowing a full-scale war. It was expected that during this fairly 
short period there would be considerable unemployment, and a need by 
millions of veterans for economic readjustment. However, veter: ans of 
the Korean conflict are being released in far smaller numbers into an 
economy calling for full employment and production to meet emer 
gency needs. Probably this situation will continue over a long period 
of time. This prospect gives rise to the argument that the World 
War IT program is altogether out-dated for present needs. 
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The third course of action which the Congress might take in this 
matter would require an entirely different approach, It would be 
based upon the assumption that there is a new situation calling for 
legislation establishing an educational program essentially different 
from that provided veterans of World War IT. 

This proposal, if enacted, would establish different Government- 
institution-veteran relationships. Instead of contracting with edu- 
cational institutions for courses for veterans the Government would 
make payments for tuition and books and supplies, as well as for sub- 
sistence, directly to the veterans. Each veteran would make all 
necessary financial arrangements with the school of his choice. His 
relationships with the institution would be practically the same as 
that of the nonveteran student. The veterans’ allowance from the 
Government for his education could be received by him either in the 
form of the established allowance or an amount not exceeding the 
established charges of the institution. 

Among safeguards and other provisions of this type of proposal is 
one that would make decisions of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs subject to review by the courts. 

Proponents of this type of legislation have expressed belief that it 
could be operated more efficiently and economically than the World 
War II program. They claim that included safeguards in the nature 
of civil and criminal penalties, directed both at the veterans and edu- 
cational institutions, would be effective in reducing abuses to a 
minimum. 

An unexpected controversy has arisen over the proposed new method 
of tuition payments. Under the expiring World War II program the 
Veterans’ Administration made payments directly to the institutions 
furnishing the training. Administrators of a number of private col- 
leges, some Members of Congress, and other persons advocate retention 
of this system. 

Preference for the World War II system of payments is based upon 
the idea that it would be fairer to private institutions. Private colleges 
and universities frequently charge higher fees than the public insti- 
tutions. For this reason it is contended that veterans receiving a fixed 
and uniform educational allowance would be more likely to choose 
tax-supported institutions. 


F. PROPOSED ELEMENTS OF A NEW PROGRAM 


A number of organizations, agencies, and prominent persons have 
proposed that a new program of educational benefits for veterans 
have certain specified characteristics. Some of the important factors 
which have been widely recommended for consideration for inelusion 
in se formulation of such a program are the following: 

The program should be founded upon the readjustment concept 
wid not upon the concept of offering the veteran a reward or bonus. 
The Nation has no responsibility to provide a reward or bonus to the 
young man who performs his duty as a citizen. The Nation has a 
responsibility, however, to restore educational opportunity lost 
through enforced service, and to aid the veteran in readjustment to 
civilian life. It is in the national interest to make possible the train- 
ing which the veteran needs to make a worthy contribution to society. 
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2. Since the veteran will himself benefit from the training he should 
be required to have a financial stake in it The Nation should offer 
him educational assistance as a scholarship, not as a complete subsidy. 
He will appreciate more the educational privileges in which he has 
an investment and be less likely to abuse them. 

Veterans should be authorized to enroll for institutional train- 
ing with Federal assistance only in public educational institutions, 
and in private schools in operation for a reasonable (stipulated) 
period of time and maintaining an enrollment of a considerable 
(stipulated) percentage of nonveteran students. 

t. Before approval the institutions should be required to give con- 
clusive evidence of the quality and value of their courses. The legis- 
lation should include safeguards against training which is of little 
benefit or unusable. 

5. In order to maintain normal relationships between students and 
institutions, fiscal relationships should be between the Government 
and the veteran and between the veteran and the institution. This 
arrangement would also largely eliminate dangers of educational con- 
trol through the combination of fiseal and regulatory powers in the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

6. While in training on-the-job, a veteran should not be permitted 
to receive wages and subsistence allowance large enough to make his 
total income greater than his expected earnings after completion of 
the training. Thus there would be retained a financial incentive to 
a cite of the training as soon as possible. 

There should be adequi ite provisions for counseling and guidance 
of wate rans and prohibitions against frequent changes of courses re- 
sulting in waste of the veterans’ entitlement and other losses. 

The legislation should contain safeguards, in the form of civil 
and criminal penalties, against abuses of the program by Government 
= administering it, or by schools or veterans. 

. The Federal Government should give adequate assistance to State 
ap rer al agencies charged with the designation and approval of insti- 
tutions and programs. State agencies should be reimbursed for the 
costs of service rendered in connection with the program. 

10. There should be a recognized usage of the experience and re- 
sources of the United States Office of Education, both in deve sloping 
the veterans’ educational program and in the operation and adminis- 
tration of the program. 


G. ARGUMENTS PRO AND CON 
(Based upon a study made by the American Council on Education) 


Following is a summary of arguments which have been advanced 
for and against each of the enumerated types of proposed legislation 
dealt with in this report, with special reference to method of payment. 


1. Evtension of educational hene fits of the Nervicemen's Re adjustme nt 
Aect of 1944 (as propose d hy HT. R. 6377 ) 

Under this plan the Federal Government would make payments to 
institutions on the basis of tuition or determined instructional costs, 
and would make payments to veterans for subsistence, as heretofore. 

Arguments for: 
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(a) This arrangement is in accordance with sound Govern- 
ment and fiseal policy, in that payment is based upon demon- 
strable costs. 

(6) It would justly provide for veterans of service since June 

, 1950, the same educational benefits provided veterans of World 
Ww ar IT, 

(c) It would assure each veteran of receiving a complete sub- 
sidy for his education at any type of institution he chooses. 

(d) It would lessen the pressure toward increase of customar y 
fees for nonveteran students. 

(e) It would empower the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to check abu: es by withholding payments. 

Arguments against: 

(a) This plan involves complicated fiscal relationships be- 
tween the institutions and the Federal Government. These rela- 
tionships affect contracts, determination of formulas, auditing, 
et cetera. 

(6) The legislation would provide a program primarily of aid 
to institutions rather than to veterans, since the usual sources of 
support for the institutions would not contribute to the cost of 
educating the veterans. 

(c) It would place upon the veteran no financial responsibility 
for his own education. 

(7) It would involve large administrative costs for the insti- 
tutions as well as for the Federal Government. 

(ce) Asa long-range measure, the over-all cost would impose too 
great a burden upon the national economy. 

(7) It would make possible a considerable degree of Federal 
control through direct fiscal relationships between the Veteraiis’ 
Administration and the institutions. 


Provision of benefits similar to those of the Serviceman’s Re adjust- 
ment Act of 1944 (as proposed by S. 1940, H. R. 5038 and H. R. 
5040) 

This plan would retain the provision of paying tuition and fees 
directly to the institution, but would reduce the amount of payment to 
one-half the tuition and fees, or a limit of $300 per academic year, and 
would provide payments to the veteran for subsistence. 

Arguments for: 

(a) This legislation would largely continue the desirable prin- 
ciple and procedures enunciated in the original GI bill, which in 
general has operated successfully. 

(b) It would reduce the cost to the Government by reducing 
the amount of payment to educational institutions. 

(c) It would properly require the veteran to contribute sub- 
stantially to the cost of his own education. 

Arguments against: 

(a) This arrangement would increase administrative costs, par- 
ticularly those of ‘the institutions, and would provide no increase 
in revenue to cover these costs. It would involve dual billing and 
collection by the institution (once to the Federal Government and 
once to the veteran). Administrative costs to institutions charg- 
ing low fees would be a considerable part of their tuition income. 
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(+) It would retain the direct fiscal relationships between the 
Veterzns’ Administration and educational institutions, through 
which some degree of Federal control could be exercised. 

(c) Federal payment of only half the tuition and fees would 
tend to cause veterans to seek institutions making low charges 

(d) The legislation would exert some pressure toward raising 

tuition and fees to » $600. 

(e) It would exert pressure on the institution to remit the half 
of the tuition not paid by the Federal Government. 


. Provision of an educational allowance to be paid only to the veteran 
(as propose ad by H.R. 7656, H. R. 7642, and 8. 3199) 


This plan would eliminate Federal payments to institutions for the 
education of veterans and would provide each eligible veteran a 
scholarship and subsistence allowance to attend an institution or 
pursue training of his choice. 

Arguments for: 

(a) This legislation would require the veteran to assume a 
part of the financial responsibility for his education, which he 
would therefore pursue more seriously. 

(>) The veteran would have the same desirable relationship to 
the institution as the nonveteran student. 

Reduction in fiseal relationships between the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the institutions would proportionately reduce 
the possibility of Federal influence over them. 

(7) This plan would reduce administrative costs both to the 
institutions and to the Government. 

(e) Customary sources of support of the institution would 
resume their normal pre-World War IT status, and there would 
be no tendency to increase fees federally paid. 

(f) Since this plan would add a flat sum to existing financial 
resources, distribution of students among different types of in- 
stitutions would be about the same as during a period without a 
veterans’ educational program. 

Arguments against : 

(a) This plan would influence veterans to seek low-cost in- 
stitutions. 

(6) The system of monthly payments to veterans would entail 
difficulty in the collection of tuition and fees in advance as now 
required by most institutions. 

(c) The Federal Government should assume 1 esponsibility for 
a larger share of the cost of education of veterans at institutions 
with ‘relatively low or no fees. 

(dq) Lack of direct fiscal relationships between the Veterans’ 
Administration and the educational institutions leaves the Gov- 
ernment without power to correct abuses by withholding pay- 
ments. 








III. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND; POLICIES AND 
PRECEDENTS 


The following discussion is presented in this report under the 
assumption that, in considering a prospective educational program for 
veterans of the Korean conflict, the reader will probably wish to do 
three things: 

(1) Briefly review the general development and trend of Federal 
polici ies in education particularly those related to national defense and 
war; 

(2) Sean the course of development of veterans’ benefit pro- 
grams, especially those providing educational benefits; and 

3) Examine the prospective program in relation to precedents and 
the course of Federal policy in this field, especially as shown from 
this background study. 


\. EVOLUTION OF FEDERAL POLICIES AND ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION 
(With special reference to education related to national defense and war) 


Very early in its history the Federal Government initiated a policy 
of engaging in two types of educational activities: (1) Financing and 
administering its own educational programs, and (2) aiding the States 
and Territories in financing and promoting education. 

Apparently the Federal Government’s own educational pursuits 
started in 1779 with the instruction of men in the military service. 
The now extensive and varied educational programs of the Army have 
their origin in the Von Steuben regulations of 1779. These regula- 
tions established the fundamental policy that: 

The commanding officer of each regiment is to be answerable for the general 
instruction of the regiment. 

In 1785, by setting aside public lands for the endowment of schools, 

the Federal Government initiated a policy of giving aid to the Terri- 
tories and later to the States for the support “of education. In the 
ordinance of 1787 providing for the Government of the Northwest 
Territory, the Congress of the Confederation made the clear deelara- 
tion of policy that— 

religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged. 

In various ways the Federal Government has since aided in the sup 
port of education in the Territories and States. 

The “general welfare” clause and other clauses in the Constitution 
have served as warrants and guides for the development of Federal 
educational programs. 

From “general instruction” provided in the Army under the Von 
Steuben regulations of 1779, Federal activities in education related to 
the national defense and war have grown to include instruction in 

16 
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practically all subject fields. These training programs for military 
and civilian defense personnel, and for veterans, have covered all 
educational levels from teaching illiterates to read and write to grad- 
uate courses at the Nation’s leading universities. 

The Military Academy at West Point was established in 1802. An 
act of July 1866 marked the beginning of the long-lived post school 
system for enlisted men. The Army Medical School was established 
in 1893 and the Army War College in 1901. The National Defense 
Act of 1916 as amended in 1920 established the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps at 4-year universities and colleges. This marked a new 
policy in Federal activities in education involving close working rela- 
tionships with civil educational institutions. It laid a foundation 
for Federal-institutional relationships developed in later programs, 
including provisions for veterans’ education. 

Under the Army specialized-training system established during 
World War II many thousands of soldiers were sent to the best uni- 
versities in the country. Since the war the Army has provided train- 
ing for some of its military personnel in civ ilian educational institu- 
tions, and it has also established its own Army Information, Strategic 
Intelligence, Counter Intelligence, and Army Security Schools. 

The Naval Ac ademy at Annapolis was established in 1845. In the 
1850's the Navy initiated shore-based schools for specialists—an edu- 
cational system later enormously expanded. The Naval Academy 
Preparatory School and the Marine Corps Institute were established 
in 1920, and the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps in 4-year col- 
leges and universities in 1925, 

Under an act of April 3, 1939, the Army Air Corps was authorized 
to institute its own educational system. By provision of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, the Army Air Forces became the autono- 
mous United States Air Foree, which has since carried on its educa- 
tional activities prince ipally through the Air Training Command,, the 
Air University, and the USAF Institute of Technology. 

During W orld War II the Federai Government carried out or pro- 
moted a number of educational activities designed to prepare the 
civilian population for more effective support of the war effort. Be- 
sides adapting some of its established arenne programs to war- 
time needs, the Federal Government initiated a variety of new ac- 
tivities, such as vocational training for war prodne tion workers, food- 
production war training, tr aining in engineering, sc lence and indus- 
trial management, education for civilian de fense, and (in cooperation 
with other American Republics) a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram in support of the production of strategic materials. 

Throughout its history the Federal Government has made various 
provisions for the education of persons residing in areas under its 
special jurisdiction. Federal provision for education in the District 
of Columbia dates from 1804, in Alaska from 1824, and in the Canal 
Zone from 1905. 

With the passage of the Morrill Act of 1862, establishing the land- 
grant colleges, the Congress initiated a policy of giving aid to the 
States for higher education in cette specialized fields: namely, 
agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

The passage of the Federal Vocational Education Act (the Smith- 
Hughes Act) of 1917 marked the initiation of a new Federal policy 
of giving support to vocational education in the public schools. 
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Other Federal programs for the promotion of civilian vocational 
education, importantly related to national-defense needs, have included 
the following: nautical education, since 1874; in-service training of 
Government personnel, at least since 1876; vocational education of 
physically disabled persons, since 1920; apprentice training, since 
1934; and aeronautical education, since 1939. 

By the establishment of specific programs, the Federal Government 
has initiated policies for its promotion of a number of other types of 
education, such as reeducation of defeated nations in the ways of 
democracy, education for citizenship in the United States, and aid 
for the construction and operation of schools in areas adversely affect- 
ed by Federal activities, principally those related to the national 
defense. 

The origin and extension of educational benefits to veterans are 
discussed in a following section of this report. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF VETERANS’ BENEFIT PROGRAMS 


Provision of special benefits for veterans of military service for the 
United States has its roots in the early colonial history of North 
America. In 1626 the Pilgrims at Plymouth enacted legislation pro- 

viding that a soldier ms timed in service for the C lolony would be main- 
tained by it for the remainder of his life. Similar action was later 
taken by several of the other Colonies. 

As early as August 26, 1776, the newborn Colonial Confederation, 
seeking to encourage enlistments in the Army and prevent resignations 
and desertions from it, enacted legisl: ation promising half pay “for life 
to any soldier suffering loss of limb or injury sufficient to prevent his 
earning a living. 

Responding to an appeal by President Washington on behalf of 
soldiers of the Revolution, the first Congress of the U ited States enact- 
eda law, approved September 29, 1789, “providing that— 
the military pensions which have been granted and paid by the States, respec- 
tiveiy * * * shall be continued and paid by the United States * * * 

From time to time the Congress has changed the nature and extent 
of benefits granted to veterans. In 1865 the first home for disabled 
volunteer soldiers was established. Prior to World War I, veterans’ 
benefits included grants of land, homestead privileges, pensions and 
domiciliary care. Since World War I, benefits have included (1) 
pensions or “compensation” for disabled veterans and dependents of 
deceased veterans, (2) hospitalization, and medical care for veterans 
in general, and domiciliary care for discharged veterans, (3) funeral 
expenses, and (4) educational benefits and other aids to readjustment 
to civilian life. 


C. ORIGIN AND EXTENSION OF EDUCATION AL BENEFITS FOR VETERANS 


Educational benefits were first provided veterans by the Federal 
Government following World War I. Eligibility for training under 
the program was restricted, however, to wounded or other veterans 
having service-connected disabilities. About 330,000 veterans of 
World War I registered for educational benefits. Of these, about 180,- 
000 actually undertook some type of training. Many other veterans 
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obtained scholarships made available by some States for veterans to 
attend publicly-controlled educational institutions. 

Pursuant to an act of Congress approved July 3, 1930, the Veterans’ 
Administration was created by Executive order of the President dated 
July 21, 1930. In accordance with that act, the order consolidated 
in the Veterans’ Administration the Bureau of Pensions, the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, and the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. 

In the latter part of 1942 President Franklin D. Roosevelt appointed 
a committee, under the auspices of the War and Navy Departments, 
to study and report upon the problem of providing educational op- 
portunities for service personnel after the war. The group became 
known as the Armed Forces Committee on Postwar Educational Op- 
portunities for Service Personnel. In a message to Congress trans- 
mitting a report of the committee in October 1943, President Roose- 
velt supported its recommendations. In a consideration of new legis- 
lation providing educational benefits for veterans, the recommenda- 
tions of the committee are significant. The committee advised that— 

1. The Federal Government should make it financially feasible for every 
man and woman who has served honorably for a minimum period in the 
Armed Forces since September 16, 1940, to spend a period up to 1 year in a 
school, a college, a technical institution, or in actual training in industry 
so that he can further his education, learning, trade, or acquire the neces- 
sary knowledge and skill for farming, commerce, manufacturing, or other 
pursuits. 

2. In addition, the Federal Government should make it financially possible 
for a limited number of ex-servicemen and women selected for their special 
aptitudes to carry on their general technical or professional education for 
a future period of 1, 2, or 3 years. 

Prior to the receipt of these recommendations, the Congress had 
enacted Public Law 16, approved March 16, 1943, providing for voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled veterans of World War II. This act 
made available vocational training to restore employability lost as a 
result of a handicap due to service-incurred disability for which war- 
time rates of compensation are payable. 

The basic idea contained in the first recommendation of the Armed 
Forces Committee on Postwar Educational Opportunities for Service 
Personnel was included in title II of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (Public Law 346) approved June 22, 1944, as amended. However, 
the law disregarded the second recommendation of providing educa- 

tion beyond L year for only those veterans showing special aptitude 
for carrying on their technical or professional training. 

The principal provisions of Public Law 16 and Public Law 346, as 
amended, are set forth in a later chapter dealing with the World 
War II program of veterans’ education. 


D. PRECEDENTS FOR THE PRESENT PROPOSAL, AND RELATED POLICIES 


The following discussion is based to a considerable extent upon 
the preceding review of the evolution of Federal policies and activities 
in education and the development of veterans’ benefit programs, es- 
pecially those providing educational benefits. 

In the course of its long record of engaging directly in educational 
activities and financing and otherwise promoting educational pro- 
grams, the Federal Government has not established a comprehensive 
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policy setting forth what it should or should net do in the field of 
education. Every law affecting education enacted by Congress has 
contributed, however, to the establishment of some phase of Federal 
policy in this field. Some important legislation, such as Public Laws 
815 and 874 of the Eighty-first Congress, has specifically set forth 
broad elements of Federal policy. Proposals such as that incorpo- 
rated in S. 656, Eight-first Congress, seeking to consolidate in the 
United States Office of Education the administration of a number 
of educational programs now administered by other Federal agencies, 
would, if enacted, have far-reaching policy effects. 

Several of the established Federal policies in education support the 
general proposal for a program of educational benefits for veterans 
of the Korean conflict, with the effect of creating precedents for such 
a program. 

Legislative action over a period of vears has had the effect of estab- 
lishing a Federal poliey of providing educational benefits for vet- 
erans. The most important and obvious precedent for the new pro- 
gram is that which was provided for veterans of World War II and 
is still in operation. The separate legislative provisions made for 
educational benefits for veterans of World Wars I and II having 
service-connected disabilities are also precedents to some extent. 

Another Federal program which might be regarded as a precedent 
in some respects is that of Federal cooperation with the States in 
the vocational rehabilitation of persons, other than veterans, dis- 
abled in industry and otherwise. Federal funds for this activity 
were first provided by the Smith-Bankhead Act of June 2, 1920. A 
munber of subsequent acts, including the Social Security Act, as 
amended in 1939, have somewhat changed Federal policy in this area. 

The Federal Government has a elear policy of giving special sup- 
port to the education of certain groups, of whom veterans are one. 
Groups for whose education in whole or in part the Federal Govern- 
ment has made some special provision or given some unusual aid 
include Federal employees (in-service training), Indians (particu- 
larly on reservations), Negroes (students at Howard University), 
war-production workers, candidates for citizenship, and others. 

The proposal to establish a new program of educational benefits 
for veterans is supported also by the long-established Federal policy 
of providing other types of benefits for veterans. 

Precedents exist also for the establishment of scholarship-type bene- 
fits (which are widely advocated for the new program for veterans), 
and for restriction of scholarships for extended study to persons 
showing aptitude fr it (as recommended by the Armed Fore es Com- 
mittee on Postwar Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel 
in 1948). Several Federal agencies have for a number of vears ad- 
ministered scholarship-type programs for individuals selected at least 
in part on the basis of demonstrated aptitude. Further information 
on this subiect is contained in a report prepared in the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress for the House Com- 
mittee on Edueation and Labor entitled “Federal Scholarship and 
Fellowship Programs and Other Government Aids to Students” (81st 
Cong., 2d sess., committee print, 1950). 

The proposal, expressed in pending bills, that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration have principal responsibility for administering the educa- 
tional program for veterans is consistent with Federal practice. As 
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Federal educational activities have grown in variety and scope through 
the years, the administration of these activities has not been concen- 
trated in the United States Office of Education as the central educa- 
tional agency. Instead, the administration of Federal educational 
programs has been scattered throughout the structure of the Govern- 
ment. Within recent years, however, much criticism from important 
sources has been directed at the lack of coordination of Federal educa- 
tional activities and at the administration of educational programs by 
Federal agencies principally noneducational, such as the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The provisions made for the administration of a new program of 
educational benefits for veterans will be of far-reaching consequences 
with respect to both (1) the effects upon the program itself and (2) 
the effects upon the course of Federal policy in education. Adminis- 
trative provisions for the program, therefore, require particular con- 
sideration. 

Over 20 years ago the Advisory Committee on Education appointed 
by President Herbert Hoover (in 1929) deplored the lack of a com- 
prehensive Federal policy in education and advised establishment of 
a Federal headquarters competent to administer the increasing National 
responsibilities in this field. 

Similar findings and recommendations were made by the Task Force 
on Public Welfare of the Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, appointed pursuant to Public Law 162, 
approved July 7, 1947. 

A comprehensive report on Federal educational activities and educa- 
tional issues before Congress, prepared in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress in 1951 (H. Doe. 423, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.), contains the following statement : 

The Office of Education in the Federal Security Agency is the only ageney 
specifically charged by the Congress with responsibility for promoting the cause 
of education throughout the country. However, the administration of Federal 
educational activities is principally carried out by a large number of agencies 
primarily noneducational in nature. * * * Noagency has any over-all respon- 
sibility for the coordination of these activities. 

Suggestions that the resources and experience of the Office of Educa- 
tion be utilized in the administration of a new educational program 
for veterans have come from various sources. Proposed participation 
by the Office of Education in the administration of the program, if 
put into effect, will be a radical departure from the administration of 
the program for veterans of World War Il. The attitude of the Office 
of Education regarding the administration of the proposed program 
is presented in brief in this report under the heading “Attitudes and 
Recommendations of Organizations and Agencies.” 








IV. THE WORLD WAR II PROGRAM OF VETERANS’ 
EDUCATION 


(The Current Situation) 


The Veterans’ Administration operates two educational programs 
for veterans; namely, (a) a broad, general educational program for 
practically all veterans of World War I, authorized by the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, and (6) a vocational 
rehabilitation program for disabled veterans, authorized by the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act of 1944, as amended. These programs may 
be briefly described as follows. 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR VETERANS 


The purpose of this program is to provide training for World War 
II veterans to assist them in making a satisfactory readjustment to 
civilian life. The law now provides that any person who served in 
the active military or naval forces at any time on or after September 
16, 1940, and prior to July 25, 1947, for a period of 90 days or more, 
and who has been discharged under conditions other than dishonor- 
able, has the right to pursue an elected course for a period equal to his 
wartime service plus 1 year, up to a total of 48 calendar months of 
training. Veterans discharged by reason of actual service-incurred 
disabilities after less than 90 days’ service are also eligible for training 
under this programth. Training was required to be commenced by 
July 25, 1951, or within 4 years after discharge. Training cannot 
be provided beyond July 25, 1956, excepting for certain veterans who 
enlisted under the Armed Forces Recruitment Act of 1945 and were 
not discharged until July 25, 1947, for whom these dates have been 
extended. 

The program is administered directly by 70 Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional offices in the continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Republic, by offices of attachés 
for veterans’ affairs, Department of State, in Great Britain, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Mexico; and by the Veterans’ Administration 
central office in Washington, D. C., for trainees in certain other for- 
eign countries. These Veterans’ Administration offices determine 
eligibility and extent of entitlement, authorize payment of tuition to 
the educational institution and payment for books, supplies, and 
equipment. Counseling and vocational guidance are available at the 
Veterans’ Administration offices and guidance centers operated by 
educational institutions under contract with the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The Veterans’ Administration provides education for eligible vet- 
erans through the use of approved universities and colleges, profes- 
sional and technological schools, teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
junior colleges, technical institutes, business colleges or schools, 
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secondary and elementary schools, vocational or trade schools, and 
business and industrial establishments. 

The responsibility for approving institutions and establishments is 
vested in the several States, and the Veterans’ Administration is spe- 
cifeally prohibited by law from exercising any supervision or control 
over schools or State educational agencies participating in the edu- 

cation and training program. Tuitition is paid to educational insti- 

tutions to cover services rendered. If the tuition exceeds the rate of 
$500 for an ordinary school year, the charges in excess of the $500 
rate are payable from Federal funds only if the veteran elects to have 
his entitlement exhausted at an accelerated rate. Educational insti- 
tutions are also reimbursed for books, supplies, and equipment fur- 
nished veteran students. Veterans in training on-the-job are provided 
necessary tools and equipment by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Each eligible veteran has the right to elect any course of training 
he desires to pursue except that he may not pursue training for avo- 
cational or recreational purposes. A veteran who desires to change 
his course or has completed or discontinued a course, and desires 
additional training is permitted to pursue a new course in the same 
general field or to make one change of general field without prior 
approval, provided conduct and progress have been satisfactory. 
Educational or vocational counseling is provided upon request or 
when the Veterans’ Administration determines that it is required. 

Upon application, a veteran is paid a monthly subsistence allow- 
ance while he pursues a course of training except a correspondence 
course, subject to the statutory limitation that combined subsistence 
allowance and compensation from productive labor, may not exceed 
$210 for a veteran without a dependent, $270 for a veteran with one 
dependent and $290 for a veteran with two or more dependents. The 
basic monthly subsistence allowances for a full-time course of train- 
ing are as follows: Apprenticeship and other job training, $65 per 
month for a single veteran, $90 for a veteran with one or more de- 
pendents; school training, $75 per month for a single veteran, $105 
for a veteran with one dependent, and $120 for a veteran with two 
or more dependents. For courses comprised of a combination of 
school training and job training, the rates are derived on a propor- 
tionate basis. Veterans who pursue courses on a part-time basis re- 
ceive proportionate fractional parts of the full-time rate. 

The Veterans’ Administration makes available educational oneet 
tunities for veterans in all parts of the United States and in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, the Philippine Republic, and United States 
insular possessions, and in about 40 foreign countries. 

In providing training for veterans, the Veterans’ peas tration 
has not established any training facilities, the policy being to use 
existing facilities which have been determined qualified and equipped 
to train veterans. Under the program the appropriate approving 
agencies of the various States determine the adequacy of schools and 
establishments and provide the Veterans’ Administration regional 
offices with lists of such approvals. 

By the close of the fiscal year 1951, a total of 7,532,732 veterans had 
entered training underthe program. The training load rose gradually 
from the beginning of the program to November a when 2,546,163 
veterans were in training. During the fiscal year 1951 the average 
number of veterans in training was 5 1,552,040, 
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For the fiscal year 1951, obligations for direct benefits (subsistence, 
books, supplies and equipment) totaled $1,943,340,598. Admuinistra- 
tive obligations for this program cannot be identified separately from 
obligations for the vocational rehabilitation program for veterans. 
Obligations for salaries and expenses for vocational rehabilitation 
and education employees totaled $57,026,030. These obligations do 
not include office supplies, rent and utilities, or salaries of personnel i in 
organizational units of the Veterans’ Administration other than those 
of vocational rehabilitation and education offices. 

The full authorization for the program is as follows: Public Law 
No. 2, Sevent y- - rd Congress, as amended ( Veterans Regulation 1 (a), 
as cami Public Law 346, 78th Cong.; and further amended 
by Public cate 190, 79th Cong.; Public Law 268, 79th Cong.; Public 
Law 679, 79th Cong.; Public Law 377, 80th Cong.; Public Law 411, 
80th Cong.: Public Law 512, 80th Cong.: Public Law 571, 81st Cong. : 
Public Law 610, Sist Cong.). Termination of the war for purposes 
of this program was fixed at July 25, 1947, by Public Law 269, 
Kightieth Congress. 


B. VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


The purpose of this program is to restore to veterans, through vo- 
cational training, employability lost by reason of a service- connected 
disability suffered during W orld War II, or to a disability incurred in 
service on or after June 27, 1950, for which compensation is payable 
at wartime rates. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of March 24, 1945, provided a 
program of vocational rehabilitation for disabled veterans of World 
War II found to be in need of such training. On December 28, 1950, 
the benefits of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act were extended to 
veterans disabled in Korea or elsewhere under wartime conditions. 

Any veteran of World War IT is eligible who served in the active 
military or naval forces at any time on or after September 16, 1940, 
and prior to July 25, 1947, who was discharged under other than 
dishonorable conditions, who has a service-connected disability for 
which compensation is payable (or would be but for receipt of retire 
ment pay), and who is in need of vocational rehabilitation to overcome 
the handicap of such disability. Also any person is eligible who 
served in the active military, naval, or air service on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to a date to be established later, who is discharged 
under other than dishonorable conditions, who has a service-connected 
disability for which compensation is payable at wartime rates (or 
would be but for receipt of retirement pay), and who is in need of 
vocational rehabilitation to overcome the handicap for such disability. 

Training for disabled veterans of World War IT must be ¢ ompleted 
by July 25, 1956. ‘Training for veterans disabled on or after June 27, 
1950, must be completed within 9 years of the termination (to be es 
tablished later) of the period beginning June 27, 1950. 

This program is administered directly by 76 Veterans’ Administra- 
tion regional offices located in the continental United States, Alaska, 
Hawail, and Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Republic. After de 
termination of his eligibility for benefits under the law, the veteran 
receives vocational guidance to determine his need for rehabilitation 
and to assist him in the selection of suitable employment objectives. 
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Counseling and vocational guidance are made available at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration offices and guidance centers operated by edu- 
cational institutions and business establishments to provide the train- 
ing required to effect vocational rehabilitation. Subsistence allow- 
ance is paid directly to the disabled veteran while pursuing training 
and for 2 months after rehabilitation. Tuition is paid to educat ional 
institutions to cover services rendered. Educational institutions are 
also reimbursed for books, supplies, and equipment furnished veteran 
students. Necessary tools and equipment are provided for disabled 
veterans in tr aining on the job. 

The Veterans’ Administration provides educational benefits (as a 
part of the vocational rehabilitation program) through the use of 
approved universities and colleges, professional and technological! 
schools, teachers’ colleges and normal schools, junior colleges, techni 
cal institutes, business colleges or schools, secondary and elementary 
echools, vocational or trade schools, and business and industrial est: ab- 
lishments. 

The Administration makes available vocational rehabilitation ben 
efits for veterans in all parts of the continental United States and in 
the Territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pine Republic. No payments are made by the Veterans’ Administra 
tion to State agencies in connection with the inspection, approval, and 
supervision of on-the-job training establishments since these func- 
tions are accomplished by Veterans’ Administration personnel under 
this program. Payments are made to educational agencies and in- 
st itut ions for tuition, books, supplies, and equipment. 

By the close of the fiscal year 1951, a total of 765,036 veterans had 
been determined in need of this training, 578.702 had entered train 
ing, and 272,283 had been declared rehabilitated. The training load 
rose gradually from the beginning of the program to December 1947 
when 256,000 were in training. During the fiseal year 1951, the aver- 
age number of veterans in training was 99,872 

For the fiscal year 1951, obligations for direct benefits (subsistence, 
books, supplies, and equipment) totaled $176.871.580. © Admuinistra- 
tive obligations for this program cannot be identified separately from 
obligations for the general educational program authorized by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. Obligations for salaries and 
expenses for vocational rehabilitation and education employees totaled 
$57,026,030. These obligations do not include office supplies, rent, 
and utilities, or salaries of personnel in organizational units of the 
Veterans’ Administration other than vocational rehabilitation and 
education offices. 

The full authorization for the program is as follows: Publie Law 
No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, as amended (Veterans Regulation 1 
(a) as amended by Public Law 16, 78th Cong.: and further amended 
by Public Law 346, 78th Cong.; Public Law 286, 79th Cong.; Public 
Law 365, 79th Cong.; Public Law 679, 79th Cong.; Public Law 115, 
‘Oth Cong.; Public Law 338, 80th Cong.; Public Law 411, 80th Cong. : 
and Public Law 512, 80th Cong.). Termination of the war for pur- 
poses of the World War IT program was fixed at July 25, 1947, by 
Public Law 239, Eightieth Congress. Public Law 894, Eighty-first 
Congress, extended benefits to eligible veterans with service on or 
after June 27, 1950. 








V. DIGEST OF SIGNIFICANT STUDIES AND REPORTS 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS OF THE HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE EDUCATIONAL, TRAINING, AND LOAN GUARANTY PROGRAM 
UNDER GI BILL (THE TEAGUE COMMITTEE) ? 


Recommendations of the committee 


An entirely new act, rather than amendment to existing law, should 
be written extending educational benefits to veterans of the Korean 
conflict. Entitlement to educational benefits not to exceed 36 months 
should be granted veterans with 90 or more days honorable service. 
Eligible veterans should receive 114 days of entitlement for each day 
of service between June 27, 1950, and a delimiting date, to be estab- 
lished. Payments sufficient to maintain a veteran in training under 
reasonable conditions should be paid direetly to the veteran. No sub- 
sistence allowance should be paid for less than half-time training. 

Enrollment of veterans in institutional training should be limited 
to public schools and colleges, and to private se hools which have been 
in operation at least 1 year and maintain an enrollment of at least 25 
percent nonveteran students. State approval agencies should be given 

responsibility and receive reimbursement for supervision of the educa- 
tional institutions and nondisabled veterans utilizing them. 

Agricultural training should be made available only to veterans who 
own farms sufficient to provide them full-time employment and sup- 
port for their families, but who because of a lack of education and 
experience are less proficient than other successful farmers in their 
respective communities. 

The law should— 

(a) Prohibit Veterans’ Administration and State approval 
agency personnel from owning interest in or receiving benefits 
from schools training veterans, and should prohibit such schools 
from employing such personnel within 1 year following their em- 
ployment with the Federal or State agency. 

(b) Prohibit enrollment of veterans in any school listed as sub- 
versive by the Attorney General of the United States. 

(c) Authorize the Administrator to discontinue benefits to any 
veteran who commits acts of crime or gross misuse of his entitle- 
ment. 

(d) Provide for the Veterans’ Administration to establish a 
system of control and guidance for veteran students who fail or 
change courses often. Establish standards for approval of non- 
accredited courses in trade schools. 

(e) Define fall-time college training as 15 semester hours or 
the equivalent. 

(7) Specify penalties for persons who knowingly or willfully 
make false claims concerning the veterans program. 


1 Condensed from the report of the committee (82d Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 1375), 
1952. 229 pp. Recommendations and Conclusions, pp. 1-10. 
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(7) Require veterans to report taxable income for computing 
subsistence allowances. 

The Administrator should utilize the Inspection and Investigation 
Service to investigate criminal matters arising in the veterans’ pro- 
gram and check de: velopment of serious problems. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration should decentralize the administration of the program 
but impose an effective supervisory system, including adequate cir- 
culation of regulations. Vocational rehabilitation and education per- 
sonnel should be screened with a view to removing persons without 
suitable educational background or experience. The authority of the 
Administrator should be clearly delineated, and should include final 
authority only respecting matters of veterans’ entitlement. All other 
matters relating to veterans’ training should be subject to review by 
the General Accounting Office and the courts. 

Conclusions of the committee 

During the first several years of the veterans’ training program 
many ne swly established priv: ate profit schools gave veter ans’ courses 
of doubtful value at siewcntaa cost to the Government. W ette ad 
a ition by private schools was carried out through such practices 

falsification of cost data and attendance records, overcharge for 
nani. and unethical influence of Veterans’ Administration and 
State officials. Criminal practices have been widespread among such 
schools. 

Institutional on-the-farm training —The program of institutional 
on-the-farm training for veterans “in the employ of another person” 
has resulted in a labor subsidy in some areas. Training has often been 
allowed a veteran who was already proficent as a farmer. Legal 
wage-ce ‘ilings have been difficult to e nforce f for lack of means to deter- 
mine the farm trainee’s income. 

College-level program.—Except for some administrative difficulties 
the veterans’ training program at the college level has been successful. 
Many college and university officials recommend that the veteran be 
required to make a contribution to the cost of his course. 

Training on-the-job—Many veterans have received on-the-job 
training for work in which they were already proficient or have been 
kept in training an excessive length of time. Training has been ap- 
proved for occupations re quir ing little or no training. 

Veteran trainee characteristi s—In some areas schools were organ- 
ized to cater to veterans unemployed or on strike. An excessive num- 
ber of veterans were willing to waste their entitlement on dancing, 
bartending, and personality improvement courses. In order to obtain 
illegal subsistence payments some veterans paid school officials to 

falsify their attendance records. Other veterans engaged exte nsively 
in selling or pawning training tools provided them “by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Approving agencies. Contention has arisen over the relative re- 
sponsibilities of the Veterans’ Administration and State approving 
agencies, which have not been clearly defined by law. 

Administrative problems.—Overcentralization of authority in 
Washington, cumbersome procedures in negotiating contracts and 
constant changes of regulations have been costly and confusing. The 
finality of authority enjoyed by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
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fairs is contrary to established policies of our Government and has 
resulted in costly, arbitrary construction and application of statutory 
enactments. 

Veterans’ Administration personnel._—Some of the key personnel in 
the vocational rehabilitation and education program have not been 
qualified to administer an educational program. An excessive num- 
ber of employees have accepted bribes, gifts, services, and ownership 
in schools under contract with the Veterans’ Administration. The 
Inspection and Investigation Service has done an outstanding job of 
reporting irregularities but has been handicapped by the delimiting 
agreement restricting the Service from investigation of criminal 
matters. 

Before a stable policy of providing books, tools, and other supplies 
was evolved in 1950 by the V eterans’ Administration it allowed un- 
necessary sareuieaik of tens of millions of dollars for supplies. 
There has been a widespread practice of selling or pawning tools and 
supplies issued for training purposes. 

Evaluation of the program.—A majority of the participating vet- 
erans have benefited from the educational program, but a minority of 
the veterans and certain unscrupulous school and Government officials 
have caused a needless waste of public funds. The program has pre- 
vented any serious national problems of unemployment, unrest, and 
dissatisfaction among veterans. A great many veterans have received 
training of direct benefit to the current defense effort. The college 
program has been successful. The on-the-job program, for several 
years seriously exploited, is now operating satisfactorily. The insti- 
tutional on-the-farm program has been successful in some States and 
weak in others. The farm program for veterans “employed by an- 
other person” has beep unsatisfactory. 


B. SUMMARY OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE REPORT OF SURVEY OF 
VETERANS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING PROGRAM ” 


To help meet the educational needs of young men and women whose 
school careers were interrupted by military service during World War 
IT, the Congress enacted laws providing training for both disabled and 
nondisabled veterans, and subsistence allowances for veterans in train- 
ing. The program mushroomed and expanded at a rapid rate. Sharp 
practices developed in some of the training institutions. Many schools 
were established primarily to “eash in” on the veterans’ program. 
In order to receive the maximum tuition allowable, other schools in- 
creased their rates far out of proportion to costs. 

As was to be expected in a program of such magnitude, deficiences 
in its administration developed. Mistakes within the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration (VA), failures of participating schools, and connivance 
of unscrupulous operators and veterans resulted in numerous improper 
payments. Corrective action has been undertaken in a large percent 
age of these cases. 

Under the law the VA has supervision over the veteran, while the 
school is accountable to the State. Apparently because of divided au- 
thority a number of inspections of schools have failed to disclose mat- 
ters which should have been corrected immediately. 


——————— 


2 Condensed from the Report of the Chief of Investigations, General Accounting Office 
(82d Cong., 1st sess., House Committee Print No. 160). 194 pp. Summary, pp. 1-32. 
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The schools, colleges and universities rendered an unprecedented 
service in training the veterans. Many kept their charges to the Gov- 
ernment in line with additional costs actually ine curred : however, 
many overpayments resulted from irregular and apparently fraudu- 
lent, practices. 

Training program at college level—Some colleges increased tuition 
over 300 percent. One university collected double tuition—both a 
negotiated credit-hour payment and in addition the fixed charge made 
nonveteran students. A number of State universities were paid the 
higher nonresident rate of tuition for resident veterans. Audits by the 
General Ace ounting Office disclosed large payments by the VA to land- 
grant colleges duplicating payments by other Federal agencies. Other 
over payments toc olleges i included tuition for registered veterans who 
did not attend classes, overpayments for books, supplies and equip- 
ment and for subsistence. 

Privately operated profit trade schools—About 20 percent of ap- 
proximately 1,700,000 veterans who selected courses offered by trade 
schools renicied these courses. Only about one-third of the trade 
schools offering courses to veterans in 1949 were in existence prior to 
the enactment of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. No Fed- 
eral criteria were prescribed and State laws varied with respect to du- 
ties of approval agencies and standards to be met by the schools. Many 
were approved without inspection. 

The VA issued needed instructions effective July 1, 1948, which re- 
quired a majority of the schools to submit finance ial data for determin- 
ing “fair and reasonable compensation” for training given. Legisla- 
tion was enacted in 1950 for the purpose of establishing a customary 
cost of tuition for trade schools, 

In respoiise te other needs which he become evident, legislation 
was enacted in 1/48 prohibiting paymeut of tuition for avocational 
or recreational courses, and in 1949 restricting payments of tuition 
for courses’ at schools which had not been in operation at least 1 
year. 

Because of the lack of supervision by approval agencies, situations 
disclosed have reflected unfavorably on the over-all picture of educa- 
tion and training given by the trade schools operated for profit. The 
evolvement and applic ation by the VA of a “fair and reasonable” cost 
formula has done much to curtail the charging of unreasonable tuition 
rates, but many excessive costs are still ‘borne by the Government. 
The survey by the General Accounting Office disclosed an extraordin- 
ary number of questionable procedures in determining tuition charges. 
Many abuses developed in connection with the issuance of supplies; 
and notwithstanding the tightening of VA controls, many irregulari- 
ties have continued in connection with the billings and payments made 
to the schools. Irregularities included establishment of “dummy” 
corporations organized to buy tools direct from manufacturers at sub- 
stantial discounts and to sell to the school at much higher (list) 
prices, 

General Accounting Office examination of 641 profit trade schools 
revealed in 65 percent -of them various questionable practices resulting 
in excessive charges against the Fede = Treasury. 

Nonprofit schools below college level.—Shortly after passage of the 
“GIT bill of rights” in 1944 some States gave blanket approval to 
schools within the public school system, without inspection to deter- 
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mine whether courses offered were suitable for adult veterans. There 
was much difficulty in computing “fair and reasonable compensation” 

for such schools. Some schools accumulated surpluses from veterans 
education or spent the amounts received in excess of costs of instrue- 
tion for purposes unrelated to the education of veterans. Effective 
March 1, 1949, the VA issued regulations including the requirement 
of refund of all payments in excess of “fair and reasonable compensa- 
tions” since the start of the program. 

Irregularities in procedure included use by counties of surpluses to 
absorb improper expenditures, charging of expenditures for land, 
buildings and equipment to the cost of veterans’ education, and mis- 
representation of eash surplus by a local board of education. Some 
schools charged such items as remode ling of buildings, teaching aids 
and entertainments to veterans’ education. 

ee able construction work was accomplished by the schools 
under the guise of training. The VA has issued regulations prohibit- 
Ing payment for instructional supplies when the end product is of 
permanent value to, and is retained by the school. 

On-the-job training —The on-the-job training program has been 
well received by the public and has been more or less actively sup- 
ported by labor and management, and by other interested groups. 
Over 1,605,000 veterans have received some on-the-job training. State 

approval agencies are charged with sole 1 ‘esponsibility for supervision 
over ia irticipating training establishments. They seldom exercise any 
supervision over the veterans in training, considering that to be a 
responsibility of the VA. 

Questionable practices with respect to payment for tools, tuition, 
and equipment have included (1) furnishing unnecessary tools to vet- 
erans at Government expense; (2) issuance of duplicate sets of tools, 
such as police revolvers, to the same veteran; (5) engagement by deal- 
ers in bribery and other unethical practices. 

Overpayment of subsistence allowances resulted from (1), continua- 
tion of disability payments after disability had been removed : (2) 
disregard of commissions earned by a veteran, in computing his allow- 
ance; (3) payment of subs iste nee allowance for dependent wife who 
was also a veteran drawing subsistence; (4) misrepresentation of vet 
eran’s salary to enable him to draw subsistence allowance. 

Some veterans were permitted to undertake training in lines in 
which they were already proficient, the objective being the subsistence 
allowance. A common practice in some establishments has been to 
stretch the course of training to the maximum period permitted under 
law. 


Institutional on-farm training —This program reached its peak in 
1950 with 367,987 veterans enrolled. It is conservatively estimated 
that over 100,000 veterans discontinued farm training, costing the 
Government in excess of $100,000,000 for educational benefits partially 
wasted. Some veterans reported little benefit from the training. One 
whose training cost the Government about $6,000 reported that it was 
of little value because the instructor’s visits were brief and the instruc- 
tor was not versed in orchard farming, in which he and his father and 
brother were already engaged. 

The cost of the on-farm training program has been high in propor- 
tion to the number of veterans participating. The value of the indi- 
vidual instruction has been questionable. Some of the textbooks have 
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not been suited to the level of educational attainment of the trainees. 
In one State 51,000 veterans were furnished brief cases costing $4.65 
each when ordinary notebooks would have met their needs. 

The program apparently does not attract those who have sufficient 
income to disqualify them from substantial subsistence allowances. 
Farm income earned by veterans has been diflicult to determine for 
use as a basis for computing their income allowances. Failure to re- 
port interruptions in training has caused many overpayments. In one 
high school four trainees were Navy warrant officers who were drawing 
retirement pay as well as veteran-training subsistence allowances from 
the Federal Government. Inspection of their farms showed they were 
not of a character to qualify for subsistence and training purposes. 

Read justin nt allowances.—The General Accounting Office survey 
of the veterans’ vocational end educational training program disclosed 
concurrent payments of subsistence and readjustment allowances. The 
latter consisted of unemployment and self-employment allowances 
authorized by title V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

Over 9,600,000 veterans filed claims for readjustment allowances 
during the period ending June 30, 1950, at a total cost to the Govern- 
ment in excess of $3.8 billion. Although the program was designed 
to help veterans throush a period of transition, the survey disclosed 
that the allowances were especially attractive to veterans whose normal 
wages were either less than or little more than the amount of the al- 
lowance. They, together with many who were reluctant to work, re- 
ceived full benefit of the program. 

In order to detect concurrent payments of readjustment and sub- 
sistence allowances a central clearing office was established by the 
VA to which information concerning readjustments and subsistence 
allowance payments was channeled. Records of the VA disclosed that 
as of June 30, 1950, known overpayments of readjustment allowances 
exceeded $28 million. Slightly in excess of $17 million has been re- 
covered. 

According to VA reports through June 30, 1950, 23,000 claimants 
were found ineligible to receive further allowances for having know- 
ingly accepted allowances to which they were not entitled, and 19,000 
prima facie cases of fraud and false representation were referred to 
proper authorities for appropriate action. 


C. ANNUAL REPORT ON VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDUCATION 
OF VETERANS, 1951 ° 


During the fiscal year 1951 several changes in the basic legislation 
providing for vocational rehabilitation and education of veterans were 
enacted, including Public Law 894, Eighty-first Congress, extending 
the benefits of Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, to persons 
serving in the active military, naval, or air service on or after June 
97. 1950. The benefits of Public Law 346. Seventy-eighth Congress, 
were not similarly extended. Other changes were embodied in Public 
Law 610, Eighty-first Congress. 

During the fiseal year 1951, 562,000 veterans entered training for 
the first time, bringing the total number having received training 


_* Condensed from the annual report of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. 311 pp. Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, 
pp. 83-95. 
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under the two basic acts to 8,112,000—slightly over half the total 
World War II veteran population. The following table shows the 


average number in each major type of training during the fiscal 
year 1951, 


face a? Under Public Under Puble 
ype of training Law 16 | Law 346 

‘ ill eat ane esata anibins | . a 
Total , 99, 000 1, 552, 000 
School training ; | 39, 600 1, 117, 000 
Institutions of higher learning . } 22, 000 | 410, 000 
Schools below college level : ‘ } 17, 600 | 707, 000 
Job training _- ; , 24, 500 150, 000 
Institutional on-farm training Se ne 35, 800 | 285, 000 
Self-proprietorship - adh : 35, 200 269, 000 
Employer-trainer- 600 16, 000 


By the end of the fiscal year 6,894,000 veterans had temporarily or 
permanently terminated their training. Of these 6,380,000 were 
former Public Law 346 trainees and 514,000 former Public Law 16 
trainees. Over 272,000 had been declared rehabilitated under Public 
Law 16 since the inception of this program in March 1943—about 47 
percent of the total number who had entered training under this law. 

On June 30, 1951, the Veterans’ Administration had 9,800 contracts 
in force or in process for the payment of tuition, fees, books, supplies, 
and equipment for veterans pursuing courses in educational institu- 
tions. In addition there were 146 contracts in force with institutions 
offering instruction by correspondence. Contracts relating to insti- 
tutional on-farm training of veterans had been negotiated with 37 
States and the Territories of Hawaii and Puerto Rica, and with 1,279 
schools. The Veterans’ Administration also had contracts with the 
Office of Indian Affairs for training at three Indian reservations. 

During the fiscal year 1951 the Veterans’ Administration continued 
to provide counseling service to veterans through individual interviews 
and the application of approved techniques in vocational guidance 
and applied psychology. Priority was given to disabled veteran appli- 
cants for vocational rehabilitation under Public Law 16, but counseling 
services were also provided under Public Law 346 to veterans who 
requested educational or vocational guidance and veterans for whom 
such services were required in connection with their requests for a 
change of course. Counseling services were provided 204,000 veterans 
during the fiscal year. 

An intensive plan of supervision of training of disabled veterans 
was developed and expanded into a comprehensive program of super- 
vision from the central office to the operating level of the individual 
training officer. Accomplishments during the fiscal year 1951 were 
mace in varying degrees in each of the following areas of management 
of the entire vocational rehabilitation and education program: (a) 
Improvement in the quality of employee performance, (4) improve- 
ment in effectiveness of procedure, (¢) improvement in organization, 
(7) improvement in quantitative controls. 

Total expenditures during the fiscal year 1951 for benefits under 
the vocational rehabilitation and education program amounted to more 
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than $2,123,000,000. Expenditures for the various benefits were as 
follows: 





Type aeRO Public Law 16 | Public Law 346 
ett dasha la ick bil has en blinds Conte , $177, 861, 094 | $1, 945, 315, 228 
II dart se LE iy | 135, 172,874 | 1, 368, 078, 577 
nn ad ss wena ehianaeaeadaSaen miipdimbbiteabkal 8 . 36, 969, 403 523, 446, 279 
Weminent .... skécdccseecosae naebicddanet Sande | 3, 728, 610 45, 595, 894 
Supplies and materis ET Sie : date dutta sidenlaieth sides 1, 000, 693 | 11, 219, 848 
Counseling (fee basis) - i wcn mew ee , eee ere © Sactiancdla 601, 539 | 1, 974, 630 
Beneficiaries, travel_........-- ; soteeodl aeichabe Sieueta ah ea abe a aceal Gee OO Basen Sos 


D. A VETERANS EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR THE FUTURE, PROPOSED BY THE 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES * 


From replies to an inquiry sent to the heads of all land-grant in- 
stitutions a suggested program was developed by a committee of the 
association, was subsequently circulated and revised, and unanimously 
endorsed in principle by representatives of the member institutions 
in convention assembled, November 1951. The substance of the con- 
clusions and proposed program is as follows: 

The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities believes 
that provision of educational benefits for Korean war veterans con- 
stitutes a new problem differing from that of World War IT and that 
this program requires a new approach, based on the present situation 
and World War II experience. 

The Nation has no responsibility to provide a bonus or reward to 
the young man who performs his expected duty as a citizen. On the 
other hand, an enforced and extended interruption of education will 
make it impossible for many to attain those educational goals they 
might otherwise have attained. The Nation cannot afford to lose this 
educated leadership. However, since education also benefits the in- 
dividual, the individual should also bear part of the responsibility. 
The Nation should therefore provide educational assistance as a schol- 
arship, not as a complete subsidy. 

Since the load on educational institutions is now and is expected to 
continue to be relatively normal, the association believes that all direct 
governmental payments to institutions should be discontinued as part 
of a veterans’ scholarship program. Insofar as possible, all fiscal 
relationships should be between the Government and the student and 
between the student and the institution. This will permit a return 
to normal college-student relationships, greatly reduce both Govern- 
ment and institutional costs in relation to veterans, and largely elimi- 
nate dangers of educational control through the combination of fiscal 
and regulatory powers in the Veterans’ Administration. 

The association further recommends that educational assistance be 
given only to those of demonstrated capacity to profit by education, 
regardless of military service; that no assistance be given those whose 
interruption is no longer than Mi basic-training periods; and that 
both the military authorities and educators give widespread publicity 
to the idea that this is a program of educational assis stance requiring 
some contribution by the individual. 


* Condensed from the report of a study conducted and plan devised by the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Processed. 8 pp. April 1951 
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The association recommends that payments made by the Veterans’ 
Administration directly to educational institutions should consist only 
of those for services required by the Government on behalf of veteran 
students and not required for other students. If other payments are 
to be made to educational institutions, they should be governed by a 
cost formula applicable to all types of institutions performing sum- 
ilar services, mandatory upon the Administrator and protective of 
existing endowments and revenues of the institutions. 

The association recommends use of the services of established edu- 
cational agencies and organizations in a cooperative program of main- 
tenance of standards and correction of abuses; a clear differentiation 
in law and regulations between types of educational institutions and 
programs, as to requirements which must be met; and provisions for 
court review of differences between the Government and educational 
institutions. 

In these recommendations the association takes no position as to 
the general need for Federal assistance to educational institutions or to 
nonveteran students. The only basis for a veterans’ educational pro- 
gram is the enforced interruption which handicaps the veterans as 
contrasted to the noninterrupted student. The question of general aid 
to institutions or individuals should be considered separately on its 
merit. 


E. REPORT OF STUDY BY A SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION S COMMITTEE ON RELATIONSHIPS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
TO THE FEDERAL GOVERN MENT ° 


The membership of the American Council on Education includes 
146 national and regional educational organizations and 982 univer- 
sities, colleges, State departments of education, city school systems 
and special educational institutions. This statement results from a 
study by a special committee of the Committee on Relationships 
appointed to analyze pending legislation for veterans’ education. 

The committee was assisted in its study by the recommendations 
contained in a resolution adopted at a meeting of representatives from 
90 organizational members of the American Council on Education 
held in January 1952. The resolution reads in part as follows: 


1. Educational benefits to veterans (of the period since June 27, 1950) should 
be based on the principle of restoration of lost time, not on a bonus or reward 
principle. Such general benefits should be distinguished from those for veterans 
with service-connected disabilities * * *, 

2. Adequate assistance should be given to State approval agencies charged with 
the designation and approval of educational and training institutions and 
programs. Through the experience of the World War II program, much has 
been learned as to methods of protecting veterans and the public treasury against 
exploitation. This experience should be fully utilized. 

3. The present law contains a sweeping prohibition against interference with 
educational institutions and programs by Federal officials. The law governing 
any future program should contain provisions for enforcement of this pro- 
hibition through proper court review. 

4. The inequities which have arisen in administration of the present law make 
it apparent that new legislation embodying the above principles should be 
enacted. 


The committee endorses the general principles and philosophy of 
> , » . d . 
H. R. 6425, under which all payments would be made directly to the 


_ . ondensed from a statement by Carter Davidson, president of Union College. Processed. 
7 pp. March 4, 1952. 
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veteran student. The committee endorses a policy which would estab- 
lish a scholarship grant or aid contract between the veteran and the 
Federal Government, leaving the educational institutions to face the 
veteran student in his financi ial relations on the same basis as students 
paying for their education without Federal assistance. The fact 
that the veteran will have to make some contribution of his own under 
the provision of H. R. 6425 is considered by the committee to be one 
of the salient and healthy features of this proposed legislation. 

There should be a recognized use of the experience and resources of 
the United States Office of Education, both in developing the veterans’ 
education program and in the final operation and administration of 
the program. The committee also recommends the establishment of a 
Presidential Advisory Committee on Veterans’ Education and Train- 
ing, with broad powers of policy recommendation and review. 

(The statement also includes several recommendations respecting 


specific sec tions of H. R. 6425.) 
F. REPORT OF NATION-WIDE SURVEY CONDUCTED BY THE NEW YORK TIMES © 


A survey conducted by the New York Times has indicated that 
educators throughout the Nation believe that the educational pro- 
gram for veterans of World War II has been successful. The study 
found that although there was inefficiency in the administration of 
the huge funds supporting the progr: am—about $2,000,000,000 a year— 
the money was in general wisely spent. 

The GI education bill of July 1944 was liberalized by amendments 
to prov ide veterans up to | years of se ‘hooling at Gove ‘rnment expense. 
Expenditures for the program during the succeeding 7-year period 
were: For subsistence $9.900.000.,000, tuition $3.550.000.000, equip- 
ment $376,000,000, supplies and materials $86,000,000, and counseling 
$26,000,000—a total of $13.904,000,000. 

Carl R. Gray, Jr., Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, has declared 
that the program has given hope to the GI's for new careers and 
successful yo oan to civilian life. He said that as a result of 
the GI bill the Nation has become supplied with 500,000 engineers, 
250,000 teachers, 200,000 persons with medical training, 117,000 metal 
workers, and comparable numbers of persons trained in other oceu- 
pations. 

It is widely believed that Congress will enact legislation providing 
educational benefits for the new crop of veterans. Representative 
Olin E. Teague is in favor of giving qualified applicants scholarship 
certificates. The use of these, he thinks, would eliminate a lot of 
bookkeeping. 

Educators generally are in favor of a new, modified GI bill pro- 
viding safeguards against abuses. They believe such a bill would 
prove valuable both for veterans and the Nation. 

Dr. Robert R. Stewart, pres} ident of the Veterans’ Administrator’s 
Advisory Committee, ait 

I definitely believe educational opportunity should be provided for those serving 
in the Armed Forces since June 26, 1950, but that such opportunity should be 
limited to assistance in readjustment through education and training, not in 
complete payment for the cost of subsistence and any education selected by the 
veteran. 


a 


* Condensed from the New York Times, July 22, 1951, pp. 1, 35 
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He said there was little justification for some payments made under 
the present law. 

Dr. Francis J. Brown, of the American Council on Education, 
declared that— 


The value of the GI bill to the Nation is intangible and immeasurable, but 
it may well be the greatest single factor in further strengthening our democracy. 


G. KEPORT OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS ON H. R. 7656. 
TITLE II—ZDUCATION ELIGIBILITY 7 


The bill extends educational benefits to veterans of service in the 
Armed Forces (for 90 days or more) between June 27, 1950, and such 
date as may be determined by Presidential proclamation or concurrent 
resolution of the Congress. “E ligibility for benefits is restricted to vet- 
erans discharged under conditions other than dishonor: able, and not in 
active service in the Armed Forces at the time of receiving benefits. 

The educational pr ogram must be initiated prior to the oe of 
2 years after the veteran’s discharge, or prior to September 1, 1954, 
whichever is later. No education or training shall be afforded beyond 
the period of 7 years after discharge or the end of the basic service 
period, whichever is earlier. The educational program must be pur- 
sued continuously after the delimiting date for the veteran to initiate 
his training, except for interruptions of not more than 12 months’ 
duration, or for longer periods due to reasons beyond the veteran’s 
control. 

The veteran is entitled to education or training for a period equal 
to 114 times the duration of his active service. He is entitled to select 
at progr am which shall be approved by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs unless the veteran is already qualified by reason of previous 
training for the educational, professional or vocational objective for 
which the training is offered. Each veteran may at any time prior 
to the end of the period during which he is entitled to initiate a pro- 
gram of education make not more than 1 change of program. Avoca- 
tional or recreational courses are barred unless the veteran can show 
they would be of bona fide use in the pursuit of his present or contem- 
plated buisness or occupation. 

ble Administrator is required to withhold approval of enrollment 
of a veteran in (a) a nonaceredited course below the college level 
oteal by a proprietary institution in which more than three- “fourths 
of the students enrolled have their charges paid by the Veterans’ 
Administration or the institution, or (®) an institution or tr aining 
establishment on the Attorney General’s list of those of subversive, 
Communist, or kindred character. — 

For a full-time institutional program the allowance to an eligible 
veteran is set at $110 a month if he has no dependents, and $150 if he 
has dependents. For veterans pursuing institutional on-the-farm 
training the rates are $95 and $120 respectively. The bill also stipu- 
lates the allowances for other types of training. 

No eligible veteran shall be paid an educational or training allow- 
ance for any period for which he is pursuing a course paid for by the 
United States under any other provision of law. 





7Condensed from the report of the committee (82d Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 1943) 
1952. 125 pp. Title II, Education Eligibility, pp. 28-39 
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The Administrator is empowered to remove from the approved list 
and to bar veterans from future cnrol!iment in any institution that has 
charged a veteran in excess of the established charge for a similar 
circumstanced nonveteran. 

The bill sets forth authority for State-approving agencies to ap- 
prove courses. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is directed to utilize the 
services of the United States Office of Education in administering 
appropr iate parts of the program of veterans’ education or training. 

The bill limits on-farm training to that on a farm under the veteran’s 
own control. It permits the approval by State agencies of certain 
institutional courses which meet high, established standards. It also 
prescribes detailed standards for the approval of other courses. 

The Administrator may discontinue the allowance of any eligible 
veteran if he finds that the course in which the veteran is enrolled fails 
to meet any of the requirements of this bill, or if the institution offering 
the course has violated any of the provisions of this bill or fails to meet 
any of its requirements. 

The bill authorizes the creation of an Advisory Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Education to be appointed by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs and to include as an ex officio member of that committee the 
Commissioner of Education. 

Miscellaneous provisions of the bill include penalties for willfully 
false or fraudulent statements concerning a claim. 

The first year’s cost of the educational program for veterans of 
service after June 27, 1950, is estimated at $324,790,000. On the 
assumption that the present size of the Armed Forces will remain 
fairly constant, the leveling-off annual cost is expected to be about 
$833,760,000 annually. 








VI. EXCERPTS FROM RELEVANT STATEMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


President Truman has made a number of public statements concern- 
ing the educational provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 and the question of providing comparable benefits for veterans 
of the Korean conflict. His more recent and significant statements 
relative to these matters include the following: 


A. MESSAGE TO CONGRESS ON FEBRUARY 13 


Os 


PO50 

In a message to Congress on February 13, 1950, transmitting re- 
ports by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Director of 
the Bureau of the budget relative to the “original sound intent of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act” the President said :! 


The contribution which the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act has made to the 
postwar development of the Nation’s most important resource—its young men 
and women—is very great. It is now approximately 4 years after general 
demobilization. During these 4 years the overwhelming proportion of all vet- 
erans have completed their readjustment or moved far in that direction. For 
the great majority of those who have made use of the education and training 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, the law has been of real 
and lasting service. A great deal of fine education and training has been pro- 
vided. The Nation will be better prepared to face the difficult problems of the 
future because of the improved education and skills provided to millions of its 
worthy and capable young men and women. 

Because the law has contributed effectively to the successful transition of so 
many veterans, I am confident that veterans and nonveterans alike will wish 
to see that the record of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act shall not be blem- 
ished by the belated growth of certain kinds of trade and vocational training 
which do not contribute materially to the prompt and constructive readjustment 
of veterans. It was this conviction which led me to ask for a careful study of 
this aspect of the veterans’ training program. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget have now reported to me. Their report makes it clear that the recent 
rapid increase in trade and vocational training has included training of tess 
than acceptable quality. In a number of cases veterans have not received in- 
struction which meets reasonable standards. In a good many instances veterans 
have been trained for occupations for which they are not suited or for occupa- 
tions in which they will be unable to find jobs when they finish their training. 

It seems evident that each time a course of trade and vocational training 
does not contribute in a substantial way to the occupational readjustment of a 
veteran, it constitutes a failure of that portion of the program. Such failure 
is costly to the veteran, to his family, and to the Nation. While nothing that 
we may do can entirely eliminate such failures, I feel that steps can and should 
be taken to give greater assurance that every trade and vocational course under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act will provide good quality training and will 
in each instance help a veteran to complete his occupational readjustment and 
find satisfactory employment. 


1H. Doc. No. 466, 81st Cong., 2d sess., pp. 1-2 
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B. BUDGET MESSAGE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1952 


In his budget message for the fiscal year 1952 the President said :? 


During the coming years, because we shall need to maintain larger Armed 
Forees, virtually all our able-bodied young men may be required to serve their 
country in its military forces. Before many years, nearly all the population may 
be veterans or the dependents of veterans. 

This means a profound change in the social and economic import of Government 
programs which affect veterans. It requires a clear recognition that many of the 
needs of our veterans and their dependents can be met best through the general 
programs serving the whole population. Therefore, in legislation directed par- 
ticularly to the problems of servicemen and their dependents, we should provide 
only for those special and unique needs which arise directly from military service. 
We should meet their other needs through general programs of the Government. 

2 a + o * * = 

The Eighty-first Congress enacted legislation to meet the special rehabilitation 
needs of disabled veterans injured in Korea. By renewing th* program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation which was in effect during and after World War II for 
disabled veterans, and by providing medical treatment, hospital services, and 
monthly compensation, the Government is assisting our disabled veterans to 
return to a self-reliant and productive role as civilians. 

Broader problems of policy arise when we consider the readjustment needs of 
nondisabled veterans. In preparing to meet their needs, we naturally think 
tirst of the combat veterans of the Korean fighting, but we must remember that 
during the coming years the lives of nearly all our young men also may be inter- 
rupted for service to their country. When the time comes that these future 
veterans can be discharged, we must be sure that they will be able to readjust 
rapidly to normal civilian pursuits. 

The provision of education benefits, vocational training, loan guarantees, and 
unemployment allowances to World War II veterans represented a new and 
more positive approach to the veterans’ readjustment problem than the pensions 
and benuses previously provided. There is ample evidence that the GI bill has 
benefited the Nation as well as inillions of veterans. desp'te abuses which im 
paired the readjustment of some veterans and added to the cost of the whole 
program. 

Any future program should not only avoid past mistakes but should also be 
fitted to our changed economie and military outlook. The readjustment needs 
of the men in the Armed Forces now and in the future are likely to be quite 
different from the needs of World War II veterans. The requirements of future 
veterans will depend on how long our young men serve, what they do while in 
military service, and their ages and family responsibilities at time of discharge 
The need for special programs for veterans will depend also on how many of our 
young men serve, the job opportunities open to them afterward, and the types of 
services available to them under governmental programs for the population as a 
whole. When all these factors are considered, it is clear that an extension of 
the GI bill, without material changes, would perpetuate provisions not suited to 
changed conditions. It could result in excessive expenditure of public funds and 
still fail to accomplish the objective of helping the veteran to readjust. 

The full assessment of these complicated problems requires careful study in 
order that we may adopt the best policies for future Government programs affect- 
ing veterans. In that assessment, we need to take careful account of our own 
national experience over the last 6 years and the requirements imposed by our 
changed military and economic needs. 


C. LETTER TO THLE NATIONAL COMMANDER OF TILE AMERICAN LEGION 


A letter from President Truman to Earle Cocke, Jr.. national com- 
mander of the American Legion, dated October 12, 1951, reads in part 
as follows: 


Second, the time has come to complete legislative action on programs which 
the veterans of present and future service in our active forces will need to help 
them make the best possible adjustments back to civil life 


~The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiseal Year Ending June 30, 1952, 
W ashington, Government Printing Office, 1951, pp. 57-59. 
* Typescript in White House files. 
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We have already taken a number of steps to help those new veterans who are 
physically disabled when they leave the service. These veterans now receive 
medical aid, financial assistance, and rehabilitation opportunities comparable in 
every way to the benefits afforded disabled veterans of World War II. 

But we have not vet taken action to meet the needs of the able-bodied veterans 
of the fighting in Korea and of our long-term preparedness program. We must 
do this and soon. So far these men and women have been coming out of uniform 
only in small numbers, but next year, and in the years to follow, we expect that 
there will be many more of them. 

The GI bill of rights of 1944 points the way we should go in providing benefits 
for these new veterans. 

However, the situation that will confront them and all the rest of us is going 
to be different in many ways than anything we have faced before. We will be 
dealing with a long-range problem, not a short-range one. In any given year, 
the armed services will be releasing far fewer men than after either World War, 
and these new veterans will generally be younger men. As they return, these 
young people will not be faced with a specter of postwar unemployment—as was 
feared when the GI bill was passed. Instead, they will come back to an economy 
which badly needs their services—an economy running full tilt to sustain a 
continuing defense effort along with civilian production. 

In these and other ways, our circumstances are quite different from what they 
were right after either of the past World Wars. Tt is vital for us all to think 
through very carefully the ways in which our new veterans’ programs should 
reflect these differences. 

Much useful work on these questions has already been done here in Wash- 
ington, both in Congress and in the executive branch. Bills have already been 
introduced in both Houses of Congress to provide education and training bene- 
fits for our new veterans. This is a constructive development. In addition, a 
special committee of the House of Representatives is now completing a study of 
our past experience with such benefits as an aid to consideration of new legisla- 
tion. The Veterans’ Administration, the Defense Department, and the other 
agencies concerned, have been working right along with the committees of the 
Congress and have made a number of separate studies of their own. 

It is good that this work is going forward. It is vital that we go on to com 
plete it soon. I hope that can be done at the next session of the Congress. And 
I count on the American Legion to support these efforts for sound programs to 
help our new veterans. 

We must remember that the help we can provide is limited by the fact that 
the defense effort which put these men in uniform is placing great financial 
burdens of indefinite duration on all our people, veterans and nonveterans alike. 
We must make our help sound and realistic. We cannot afford waste and ex 
travagance, least of all in times like these. 

But neither can we afford to be half-hearted about the help we undertake 
to give. 


D. BUDGET MESSAGE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1953 


The President’s message to Congress transmitting the Budget of 
the United States for the fiscal year 1953 contains the following 
statement: * 


In view of the large increase in the size of our Armed Forces since Korea, 
and the continued increase in expenditures for compensation and pensions, fur- 
ther large declines in veterans’ outlays are unlikely. Our veteran population is 
increasing rapidly under the policy which requires nearly all able-bodied young 
men coming of military age to serve their turn in the armed services. As our 
commitments to our growing number of veterans increase, we should constantly 
inquire into how we can best meet their needs and the needs of their depend- 
ents. In considering legislation affecting veterans, we must take into account the 
prevailing economie and military situation, the relation of veterans’ programs 
to the whole range of Government programs, the availability of other Government 
services, and the lessons learned from experience. 

“The chief responsibility of the Government is to give medical care to vet- 
erans who have been injured in the service, to assist them to assume their 
place in society as productive and self-reliant citizens, and to give necessary aid 


‘The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1953. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1952, pp. 67-69. 
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to the families of veterans deceased or injured from service causes. We should 
also provide other demobilized servicemen with timely readjustment assistance 
on a sound basis. 

The needs of veterans and their families not resulting directly from military 
service can be best met through the welfare programs serving the whole popu- 
lation. These programs have been expanded and improved in recent years. 
Only the special and unique needs of servicemen and their dependents arising 
directly from military service should be provided for in special veterans’ pro- 
grams. 

* * * Expenditures for education and training of World War II veterans 
are estimated at $626 million in the fiscal year 1953, a decline of $860 million 
from the revised estimates for the current fiscal year. The 1953 expenditures 
will provide for an average enrollment of 491,000 in school, job, and farm training 
courses. The reduction from an average enrollment of over 1 million in the 
current fiscal year reflects the fact that July 25, 1951, was the deadline for 
initiation of training under the program. By the end of the fiscal year 1953, 
approximately 7,800,000 veterans—about half of all the veterans of World War 
II1—will have received education and training at a cost to the Government of 14.3 
billion dollars. This investment is already proving to be of great benefit to the 
veterans and the Nation. 

Other expenditures under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act are for unem- 
ployment and self-employment allowances and loan guaranties. In the fiseal 
year 1953, only the outlays for loan-guaranty activities will continue to be large. 
Government expenditures for interest gratuities on guaranteed loans and on 
account of defaulted loans are estimated to decline slightly to $72 million. 
An estimated 391,000 new loans amounting to $3.5 billion are expected to be 
guaranteed. This will raise to 21.5 billion dollars the aggregate of veterans’ 
loans for homes, farms, and businesses guaranteed by the Government since 1945. 

This budget includes $75 million to cover the first year’s cost of a new pro- 
gram of readjustment benefits for discharged servicemen who have served since 
the beginning of the Korean conflict. I recommend prompt enactment of such 
a program. However, I do not believe that extension of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act in its present form would be the proper way to meet the new 
need. The main assistance to be provided at this time should be a sound and 
constructive program of education and training. The new legislation should 
take account of the significant imperfections which have become apparent in 
our experience with the GI bill. All possible effort should be made to inecor- 
porate into any new program the lessons learned from that experience. Studies 
now being made by the Congress should be of value in the consideration of 
pending bills to establish a new readjustment program for these veterans. 











VII. DIGEST OF PENDING BILLS 


At the time of this writing 45 bills proposing extension of educa- 
tional benefits to veterans of the Korean conflict are pending in Con- 
eress. Fourteen of these bills deal only with education and training ; 
the rest are concerned also with other veterans’ benefits, such as loans 
and readjustment allowances. Following is a digest of the pending 
bills in these two groups." 


\. BILLS DEALING ONLY WITH EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


1. Senate bills 
S. 1940. Messrs. Kerr and George; August 1, 1951 (Finance) : 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1951: Adds part X to Veterans Regula 
tion No. 1 (a), providing that any person who served 90 days in active military, 
naval. or air service, during the Korean emergency (designated the basic serv- 
ice period), exclusive of assignments to civilian institutions for service training, 
and whose education or training was interrupted by such service, shall be entitled 
to educational and training benefits similar to those provided for veterans of 
World War II under part VIII. Such education or training under both shall 
not exceed 48 months. The tuition and fees allowance shall be one-half that 
ordinarily charged by the institution to nonveterans, but shall not exceed $300 
per school year. The subsistence, supplies, and equipment allowance for a full- 
time course shall be $80 per month, if no dependent, $110 per month, if one 
dependent, or $125 per month if more than one dependent; for a part-time, on 
farm, or apprentice-training course, $70 per month if no dependent or $95 if 
one or more dependents. On-farm, apprentice, or on-the-job training subsistence 
allowances shall be reduced every 4 months by the ratio of the elapsed 4-month 
periods to the total period of training. The subsistence allowance plus income 
from productive labor for a 12-month period shall not exceed $2,580 if no depend- 
ent, $3,300 if one dependent, or 83,540 if two or more denendents. If the veteran 
attends a full-time course of education or training and aceepts no subsistence, 
the allowance for tuition and fees shall be that charged by the institution for 
nonveterans, but shall not exceed $600 per school year. If the education or 
training was not interrupted, a veteran may receive 12 months’ education or 
training. Persons entering service before reaching 23 years of age, or who 
were not 28 on June 27, 1950, shall be presumed to have had their education 
or training interrupted. A course shall be initiated within 2 vears after dis 
charge, unless within the 2-year period, and prior to the end of the basic-service 
period, the veteran shall return to active duty, in which event, the 2-year period 
shall be suspended until such initiation be later than 7 years after the end of the 
basic service period [amending U. S. GC. 38: 744]. 


S. 2606. Mr. Hill; February 6, 1952 (Labor and Public Welfare) : 


Veterans’ Edueational Assistance Act of 1952: Extends educational and train 
ing benefits to veterans of the Armed Forces for service during any period from 
June 27, 1950, to the end of the emergeney as declared either by Congress or by 
the President. Programs must be initiated within 2 years of release from active 
service, or the date of enactment of this act, and entitlements hereunder shall 
terminate 7 years from discharge or release, ete. The veteran shall he entitled 
to benefits equal to 114 times the duration of his active service, but not in excess 
of 56 months for service since June 27, 1950, nor 48 months if he is entitled to 
benetits for other previous service. 

The veteran may make his own selection of institution and/or courses, but he 
must process his application for admission through the Veterans’ Administration. 
wine ne : a ry of Congress, Legislative Reference Service Digest of Public General 
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The application shall be accompanied by any necessary information the Admin- 
istrator shall prescribe. Until the expiration of the 2 years during which he must 
initiate his program, he may change it; but after that period he may change it 
only once, and then by permission of the Administrator. No veteran shall be 
entitled to take avocational or recreational programs except insofar as they form 
part of a regularly accredited program of an approved institution. Benefits shall 
be discontinued under this act for unsatisfactory progress. In order to have his 
application approved by the Veterans’ Administration, he must show that any 
proprietary nonprofit institution he attends, if below college level, must have at 
least one-fourth of its pupils paying tuition fees; or if a college, must have been 
in existence 1 year and offering the courses, or a similar course, for 1 year. 

In conjunction with his educational program the veteran shall be entitled to 
subsistence payments which shall vary in relation to the amount of time he 
spends on education, the type of educational training he is pursuing, and the 
number of dependents he has. Such subsistence payments shall not be made if 
the veteran (no dependents) has an income of $1,740; or if the veteran (with 
dependents) has an income of $2,400. 

Sets certain clock-hour requirements for trade courses below the college level 
in order to make them acceptable to the Veterans’ Administrator. 

Payments to educational institutions shall be at the rate of the established 
charges of the institutions for tuition and fees required of nonveterans; and in 
the case of publicly supported institutions shall be at the rate of $31 a month 
for a full-time course. Payments for institutional on-farm courses shall be at 
reasonable rates. 

All courses taken by veterans must be approved by the State approving agencies 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, applicable State laws, and such 
other policies as the State approving agencies shall adopt. Lines of cooperation 
shall be set up between the State approving agency and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The State agency shall be responsible for reporting unsatisfactory 
progress of the veteran. Necessary expenses shall be reimbursed to such State 
agencies. 

Sets up certain standards for courses offered by training establishments and 
institutional on-farm training. The State approving agencies shall approve 
courses accredited by responsible accrediting agencies; and shall also approve 
nonaccredited courses for veterans’ training under this act if they comply with 
certain stated requirements. Notice of such approval shall be sent to the educa- 
tional institutions concerned. 

Empowers the Administrator to accept uncompensated services, to arrange for 


educational and vocational guidance, ete. Expressly provides that no control 
shall be exercised by agencies of the United States over any State agency, or 
educational institution. Prohibits any officer of the Veterans’ Administration 


from receiving any profits from a proprietary institution and engaging in edu 
cational work under this act. Requires reports from institutions involved: and 
provides criminal penalties for willful violations thereof 


2. House bills 


H. R. 5038. Mr. Forrester; August 2, 1951 (Veterans’ Affairs) : 
Same digest as S. 1940. 

H. R. 5040. Mr. Rankin (by request); August 2, 1951 (Veterans’ 
Affairs) : Same digest as S. 1940, except title. 

H. R. 6372. Mr. Ostertag; January 31, 1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1952: Adds part X to Veterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), providing that any person who served 90 days in active military, 
naval, or air service, since June 27, 1950, and prior to such date as to be deter- 
mined by Presidential proclamation or concurrent resolution of the Congress 
(designated the basic service period), exclusive of any period he was assigned to 
a civilian institution for training under the Armed Forces, shall be entitled to 
educational and training benefits similar to those provided for veterans of 
World War IT under part VIII. Snueh education or training under both shall 
not exceed 144 weeks elapsed time. The tuition and fees allowance shall be one 
half that ordinarily charged by the institution to nonveterans, but shall not 
exceed $300 per school year. The subsistanee, supplies, and equipment allowance 
for a full-time course shall be $90 per month, if no dependent, $120 per month, 
if one dependent, or $135 per month if more than one de pendent; for a part 
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time, on-farm, or apprentice training course, $70 per month if no dependent or 
$95 if one or more dependents. On-farm, apprentice, or on-the-job training 
subsistence allowances shall be reduced every 4 months by the ratio of the 
elapsed 4-month periods to the total period of training. The subsistence allow- 
ance plus income from productive labor for a 12-month period shall not exceed 
$2,500 if no dependent, $3,300 if one dependent, or $3,500 if two or more depend- 
ents. If the veteran attends a full-time course of education or training and 
accepts no subsistence, the allowance for tuition and fees shall be that charged 
by the institution for nonveterans, but shall not exceed $600 per school year. 

A course shall be initiated within 2 years after discharge, unless within the 
2-vear period, and prior to the end of the basic service period, the veteran shall 
return to active duty, in which event the 2-year period shall be suspended until 
such subsequent termination, but in no event shall such initiation be later than 
7 years after the end of the basic service period. 

Authorizes the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to administer this section 
and sets forth certain requirements and regulations each educational institu- 
tion or establishment must meet in order to participate under the program 
[amending Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a) ]. 


H. R. 6425. Mr. Teague; February 5, 1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 
Same digest as S. 2606. 

H. R. 6426. Mr. Patten: February 5, 1952 (Veterans’ Affairs) . 
Same digest as S. 2606. 

H. R. 6427. Mr. Kearney; February 5, 1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 
Same digest as S. 2606. 

H. R. 6428. Mr. Scudder; February 5, 1952 (Veterans’ Affairs) : 
Same digest as S. 2606. 

H. R. 6432. Mr. Evins; February 5, 1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 
Same digest as S. 2606. 

H. R. 6462. Mr. Chudoff; February 6, 1952 (Veterans’ Affairs) : 
Same digest as S. 2606. 

H. R. 6474. Mr. Weichel: February 6, 1952 (Veterans’ Affairs) : 
Same digest as S. 2606. 

H. R. 6579. Mr. Engle; February 14, 1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 
Same digest as S. 2606. 


H. R. 7656.2. Mr. Teague; April 20, 1952 (Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Veterans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1952: Extends educational and train- 
ing benefits to veterans of the Armed Forces for service during any period from 
June 27, 1950, to the end of the emergency as declared either by Congress or 
by the President. Programs must be initiated within 2 years of release from 
active service, or the date of enactment of this act, and entitlements hereunder 
shall terminate 7 years from discharge or release, etc. The veteran shall be 
entitled to benefits for a period equal to 114 times the duration of his active 
service, but not in excess of 36 months for service since June 27, 1950, nor 48 
months if he is entitled to benefits for other previous service. 

The veteran may make his own selection of institution and/or courses, but 
he must process his application for admission through the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The application shall be accompanied by any necessary information 
the Administrator shall prescribe. Until the expiration of the 2 years during 
which he must initiate his program, he may change it; but after that period 
he may change it only once, and then by permission of the Administrator. No 
veteran shall be entitled to take avocational or recreational programs except 
insofar as they form part of a regularly accredited program of an approved 
institution. senefits shall be discontinued under this act for unsatisfactory 
progress. In order to have his application approved by the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration, he must show that any proprietary nonprofit institution he plans to 
attend, if below college level, must have at least one-fourth of its pupils 
paying tuition fees; or if at college level, must have been in existence 1 year 
and offering the courses, or a similar course, for 1 year. 


2 This is a digest of H. R. 7656 in its original form. This bill was reported with an 
amendment on May 16, 1952. As amended the bill contains provisions for other benefits 
in addition to educational benefits. 
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In conjunction with his educational program, the veteran shall be entitled to 
subsistence payments which shall vary in relation to the amount of time he 
spends on education, the type of educational training he is pursuing, and the 
number of dependents he has. 

Sets certain clock-hour requirements for trade courses below the college level 
in order to make them acceptable to the Veterans’ Administrator. 

Payments to educational institutions shall be at the rate of the established 
charges of the institutions for tuition and fees required of nonveterans; and in 
the case of publicly supported institutions shall be at the rate of $31 a month 
for a full-time course. Payments for institutional on-farm courses shall be 
at reasonable rates. 

All courses taken by veterans must be approved by the State approving 
agencies in accordance with the provisions of this act, applicable State laws, 
and such other policies as the State approving agencies shall adopt. Lines of 
cooperation shall be set up between the State approving agency, and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The State agency shall be responsible for reporting 
unsatisfactory progress of the veteran. Necessary expenses shall be reimbursed 
to such State agencies. 

Sets up certain standards for courses offered by training establishments and 
institutional on-farm training. The State approving agency shall approve courses 
accredited by responsible accrediting agencies; and shall also approve non- 
accredited courses for veterans’ training under this act if they comply with 
certain stated requirements. Notice of such approval shall be sent to the 
educational institutions concerned, 

EXmpowers the Administrator to accept uncompensated services, to arrange 
for educational and vocational guidance, etc, Expressly provides that no 
control shall be exercised by agencies of the United States over any State 
agency, or educational institution. Prohibits any officer of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration from receiving any profits from a proprietary institution engaging 
in educational work under this act. Requires reports from institutions in- 
volved; and provides criminal penalties for willful violations hereof. 


B. BILLS CONCERNED WITH EDUCATION AND TRAINING AND 
ALSO OTHER BENEFITS 
i Se nate bills 


S. 294. Mr. Wherry and others; January 11, 1951 (Finance) : 

Extends to personnel engaged in operations against the Government of North 
Korea the benefits of the National Service Life Insurance Act, the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, and the low-rent housing provisions of the United 
States Housing Act. 


S.714. Mr. Martin; January 29, 1951 (Finance) : 


Extends to personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the benefits of Veterans Regulation 1 (a), part I (pensions for disability or 
death resulting from active service), and the benefits provided by titles II, III, 
and V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (education, loans, and readjustment 
allowances). 


8.1720. Mr. Dirksen; June 22, 1951 (Labor and Public Welfare) : 


Extends to personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the benefits provided by titles II, III, and V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (education, loans, and readjustment allowances). Authorizes the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to pay up to $1,600 for an automobile or other convey- 
ance to persons entitled to compensation for service-connected loss, or loss of use, 
of one or both legs at or above the ankle incurred after June 27, 1950, and prior 
to the termination of the present emergency as declared by Presidential proclama- 
tion or concurrent congressional resolution. 


S. 2461. Mr. Murray; January 21, 1952 (Labor and Public Wel- 
fare): 

Extends to personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the benefits provided by titles II, III, and V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (education, loans, and readjustment allowances). 
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S. 3199. Messrs. Hill and McFarland; May 19, 1952 (Labor and 
Public Welfare) : 


Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952: Extends educational and train 
ing benefits to veterans of the Armed Forces for service during any period from 
June 27, 1950, to the end of the emergency as declared either by Congress or by 
the President. Programs must be initiated within 2 years of release from active 
service, or by September 1, 1954, and entitlements hereunder shall terminate 
7 years from discharge or release, ete. The veteran shall be entitled to benefits 
for a period equal to 1% times the duration of his active service, but not in 
excess of 36 months for service since June 27, 1950, nor 48 months if he is entitled 
to benefits for other previous service 

The veteran ma, make his own selection of institution and/or courses, but he 
must process his application for admission through the Veterans’ Administra 
tion. The application shall be accompanied by any necessary information the 
Administrator shall prescribe. Until the expiration of the 2 years during which 
he must initiate his program, he may change it; but after that period he may 
change it only once, and then by permission of the Administrator. No veteran 
shall be entitled to take avocational or recreational programs except insofar as 
they form part of a regularly accredited program of an approved institution. 
Benefits shall be discontinued under this act for unsatisfactory progress. In 
order to have his application approved by the Veterans’ Administration, he must 
show that the institution he attends has at least one-fourth of its pupils paying 
tuition fees; and if a nontax supported educational institution, must have been 
in existence 2 years and offering the courses, or a similar course, for 2 years 
Declares that the Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of, or pay- 
ment of an education and training allowance to any eligible veteran in any 
course in an educational institution while it is listed as by the Attorney General 
under Executive Order 9835. 

In conjunction with his educational program, the veteran shall be entitled to 
subsistence payments which shall vary in relation to the amount of time he 
spends on education, the type of educational training he is pursuing, and the 
number of dependents he has from $70 to $150 ner month. 

Sets certain clock-hour requirements for trade courses below the college level 
in order to make them acceptable to the Veterans’ Administrator. 

Payments to educational institutions shall be at the rate of the established 
charges of the institutions for tuition and fees required of nonveterans. 

All courses taken by veterans must be approved by the State approving agencies 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, applicable State laws, and such 
other policies as the State approving agencies shall adopt. Lines of corpora 
tion shall be set up between the State approving agency and the Veterans’ Ad 
ministration. Necessary expenses shall be reimbursed to such State agencies 

Sets up certain standards for courses offered by training establishments and 
institutional on-farm training. The State approving agency shall approve 
courses accredited by responsible accrediting agencies; and shall also approve 
nonaccredited courses for veterans training under this act if they comply with 
certain stated requirements. Notice of such approval shall be sent to the edu 
cational institutions concerned. 

Kmpowers the Administrator to accept uncompensated services, to arrange 
for educational and vocational guidance, ete. Provides that the Administrator 
shall form an advisory committee which shall be composed of persons who are 
eminent in the field of education and are representative of the various types 
of institutions furnishing education to veterans under these provisions. Expressly 
provides that no control shall be exercised by agencies of the United States over 
any State agency, or educational institution. Prohibits any officer of the Vet 
erans’ Administration from receiving any profits from a proprietary institution 
engaging in educational work under this act. Requires reports from institutions 
involved: and provides criminal penalties for willful violations hereof. 

Extends to such veterans the benefits of title IIT, as amended (loans for 
homes, farms, and business property). Sets up certain requirements that the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs may demand for all property the mortgage 
loans on which are insured under this title. 

Amends the Social Security Act to grant the veteran of any service after June 
27, 1950, the same allowance of quarters of coverage based on his length of service 
as have been allowed other veterans. 

Provides for the payment of mustering-out pay designed to be in lieu of any 
provision for unemployment insurance or readjustment to returning servicemen 
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in sums ranging from $100 for those with less than 60 days of service outside the 
continental United States. 

Provides that no mustering-out pay be paid to the following: (1) Any person 
in a pay grade higher than 0-3; (2) any person retired or separated from service 
other than under title [V of the Career Compensation Act of 1949; (3) any person 
serving on inactive status; (4) any person assigned as a student all the time in 
service; (5) any cadet in the United States Military or Naval Academy; or (6) 
any commissioned officer unless he is discharged within 3 years after end of the 
emergency. 


b Tlouse hills 
H. R.59. Mr. Doyle; January 3, 1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


WXtemis to personnel engaged in operations against the Government of North 
Korea the benefits of the National Service Life Insurance Act, the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, the Servicemen’s Dependent Allowances Act of 1942, 
and the low-rent housing provisions of the United States Housing Act. 


H.R. 296. Mr. Rankin; January 3, 1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 

Extends to persons serving in the Armed Forces of the United States after 
June 27, 1944, the benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 with 
respect to aid by veterans’ organizations, educational benefits, and loans for 
home building ete. 


H. R. 353. Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts; January 8, 1951 ( Veter- 
ans’ Affairs) : 

Extends to personnel engaged in operations against the Government of North 
Korea, the benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, the Depend- 
ents Allowance Act of 1942, and the United States Housing Act of 1937. 

H. R.474. Mr. Evins; January 3, 1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1951: Extends to personnel of the Armed 
Forces on active duty on or after June 25, 1950, the loan, unemployment, edu- 
cation, and job-placement benefits of World War II veterans 


H. R. 1217. Mr. Rankin; January 8, 1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Extends to personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the benefits of Veterans Regulation 1 (a), part I (pensions for disability or 
death resulting from active service), and the benefits provided by titles II, 
III, and V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (education, loans, and read- 
justment allowances). 


H.R. 1505. Mr. Patten; January 15,1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Extends the benefits of the National Service Life Insurance Act, the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act 
of 1942, and the United States Housing Act of 1937 to personnel on active 
service in Korea and other places while serving under the United States and/or 
United Nations flag. 


H.R. 1624. Mr. Mansfield ; January 17.1951 ( Veterans’ Affaurs) : 


Extends to personnel engaged in operations against the Government of North 
Korea phe benefits of the National Service Life Insurance Act, the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, and the low-rent housing provisions of the United 
States Housing Act. 


H.R. i882. Mr. Elliott; January 22, 1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1951: Extends to personnel of the Armed 
Forees on active duty on or after June 25, 1950, the loan, unemployment, educa- 
tion, and job-placement benefits of World War II veterans 


H. R. 2095. Mr. McMullen; January 25, 1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 
Extends all rights, benefits, and privileges granted to veterans of World War 
II and their dependents, to persons on active duty on or after June 25, 1950, 


and before termination of hostilities in and around Korea, and their dependents, 
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H. R. 2153. Mr. Heller; January 29, 1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Extends to personnel engaged in operations against the Government of North 
Korea the benefits of the National Service Life Insurance Act, the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, and the low-rent housing provisions of the United 
States Housing Act. 


H. R. 2335. Mr. Battle; February 2, 1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1951: Grants certain educational, loan, 
employment, and other benefits provided for veterans of World War II to 
persons on active service with the Armed Forces during the present hostilities 

H. R. 2376. Mr. Kearney; February 5, 1951 (Veterans’ Affairs) : 

Grants to holders of the Korean Campaign Medal and their dependents all 
rights, benefits, ete., granted to veterans of World War II and their dependents 


H.R. 4107. Mr. Rabaut; May 15, 1951 (Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Extends to personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the benefits of title II, Veterans Regulation 1 (a), part VIII, (education and 
training) and titles III and LV, of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (loans and 
employment rights). 


H. R. 4171. Mr. Perkins; May 21, 1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1951: Grants certain educational, loan, 
employment, and other benefits provided for veterans of World War II to persons 
on active service with the Armed Forces during the present hostilities. 


H. R. 4392. Mr. Mills: June 11, 1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Extends all education and loan benefits, granted to veterans of World War II 
and their dependents, to persons on active duty on or after June 25, 1950, and 
before termination of hostilities in and around Korea, and their dependents. 


H. R. 5702. Mr. Fulton: October 11,1951 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Extends to personnel of the Armed Forees on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the benefits of title II, Veterans Regulation 1 (a), part VIIT (education and 
training), and titles III and IV, of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (loans 
and employment rights).” 


H. R.5869. Mr. Albert; January 8, 1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1952: Extends to personnel of the Armed 
Forces on active duty on or after June 25, 1950, in addition to any World War II 
benefits already received, all benefits provided for World War II veterans. 


R. R. 5872. Mr. Carnahan; January 8, 1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Extends to personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the benefits of title II, Veterans Regulation 1 (a), part VII (education and train 
ing), and titles III and IV, of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (loans and 
employment rights). 


H. R. 5896. Mr. Rankin (by request) ; January 8, 1952 ( Veterans’ 
Affairs) : 


Extends to personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty after June 87, 1950, 
the educational and loan benefits provided by titles II and III, of the Service 
men’s Readjustment Act. 


H.R. 6045. Mr. Machrowicz; January 15, 1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Extends to personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the educational and loan benefits provided by titles II and III, of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act. 


H.R. 6096. Mr. Javits; January 17, 1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Extends to personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the benefits of title IT, Veterans Regulation 1 (a), part VIII (education and 
training) and titles III and IV, of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act (loans and 
employment rights) 
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H. R. 6377. Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts (by request) ; January 31, 
1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Extends to personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the benefits provided by titles II, III, and V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (education, loans, and readjustment allowances). 


H.R. 6391. Mr. Denton; February 4, 1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Extends to personnel of the Armed Forces on active duty after June 27, 1950, 
the benefits of titles II, IV, and V (loans, employment, and readjustment allow- 
ance rights, respectively) of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act as amended 
by part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a). 


H. R. 6895. Mr. Rankin: March 4, 1952 ( Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952: Extends educational and 
training benefits to veterans of the Armed Forces for service during any period 
from June 27, 1950, to the end of the emergency as declared either by Congress 
or by the President. Programs must be initiated within 2 years of release from 
active service, or the date of enactment of this Act, and entitlements hereunder 
shall terminate 7 years from discharge or release, etc. The veteran shall be en- 
titled to benefits for a period equal to 1% times the duration of his active service, 
but not in excess of 36 months for service since June 27, 1950, nor 48 months if 
he is entitled to benefits for other previous service. 

The veteran may make his own selection of institution and/or courses, but he 
must process his application for admission through the Veterans’ Administration. 
The application shall be accompanied by any necessary information the Admin- 
istrator shall prescribe. Until the expiration of the 2 years during which he 
must initiate his program, he may change it; but after that period he may change 
it only once, and then by permission of the Administrator. No veteran shall be 
entitled to take avocational or recreational programs except insofar as they form 
part of a regularly accredited program of an approved institution. Benefits 
shall be discontinued under this Act for unsatisfactory progress. In order to 
have his application approved by the Veterans’ Administration, he must show 
that any proprietary nonprofit institution he attends, if below college level, must 
have at least one-third of its pupils paying tuition fees; or if a college, must have 
been in existence 3 years and offering the courses, or a similar course, for 3 years. 

In conjunction with his educational program, the veteran shall be entitled to 
subsistence payments which shall vary in relation to the amount of time he 
spends on education, the type of educational training he is pursuing, and the 
number of dependents he has. Such subsistence payments shall not be made if 
the veteran (no dependents) has an income of $1,740; or if the veteran (with 
dependents) has an income of $2,400. 

Sets certain clock-hour requirements for trade courses below the college level 
in order to make them acceptable to the Veterans’ Administrator. 

Payments to educational institutions shall be at the rate of the established 
charges of the institutions for tuition and fees required of non-veterans; and in 
the case of publicly supported institutions shall be at the rate of $31 a month 
for a full-time course. Payments for institutional on-farm courses shall be at 
reasonable rates. 

All courses taken by veterans must be approved by the State approving agencies 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, applicable State laws, and such 
other policies as the State approving agencies shall adopt. Lines of cooperation 
shall be set up between the State approving agency and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The State agency shall be responsible for reporting unsatisfactory 
progress of the veteran. Necessary expenses shall be reimbursed to such State 
agencies. 

Sets up certain standards for courses offered by training establishments and 
institutional on-farm training. The State approving agency shall approve courses 
accredited by responsible accrediting agencies; and shall also approve nonac 
credited courses for veterans training under this act if they comply with certain 
stated requirements. Notice of such approval shall be sent to the educational 
institutions concerned. 

Empowers the Administrator to accept uncompensated services, to arrange for 
educational and vocational guidance, ete. Expressly provides that no control 
shall be exercised by agencies of the United States over any State ageney, or 
educational institution. Prohibits any officer of the Veterans’ Administration 
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from receiving any profits from a proprietary institution engaging in educational 
work under this act. Requires reports from institutions involved; and provides 
criminal penalties for willful violations thereof. 

Extends to such veterans the benefits of title III, as amended (loans for homes, 
farms, and business property). Sets up certain requirements that the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs may demand for all property the mortgage loans on 
which are insured under this title. 

Amends the Social Security Act to grant the veteran of any service after 
June 27, 1950, the same allowance of quarters of coverage based on his length 
of service as have been allowed other veterans. 

Permits the Secretary of Labor to enter into agreements with States for 
payment of unemployment compensation to veterans of any service after June 
26, 1950, as to any other unemployed person in the State. The States shall 
receive from the United States amounts in payment of additional sums so 
expended. 

Provides mustering-out pay from $100 to $300 dependent on length of service 


> 


to all veterans under grade 0-3 who are not retired or otherwise compensated, 
H. R. 7642. Mr. Rankin; April 29, 1952 (Veterans’ Affairs) : 


Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952: Extends educational and train- 
ing benefits to veterans of the Armed Forces for service during any period from 
June 27, 1950, to the end of the emergency as declared either by Congress or by 
the President. Programs must be initiated within 2 years of release from active 
service or by September 1, 1954, and entitlements hereunder shall terminate 
7 years from discharge or release, ete. The veteran shall be entitled to benefits 
for a period equal to 1144 times the duration of his active service, but not in 
excess of 36 months for service since June 27, 1950, nor 48 months if he is entitled 
to benefits for other previous service. 

The veteran may make his own-selection of institution and/or courses, but he 
must process his application for admission through the Veterans’ Administration. 
The application shall be accompanied by any necessary information the Admin- 
istrator shall prescribe. Until the expiration of the 2 years during which he 
must initiate his program, he may change it, but after that period he may change 


it only once, and then by permission of the Administrator. No veteran shall be 
entitled to take avocational or recreation programs except insofar as they form 
part of a regularly accredited program of an approved institution. Benefits shall 


he discontinued under this act for unsatisfactory progress. In order to have his 
application approved by the Veterans’ Administration, he must show that the 
institution he attends has at least one-third of its pupils paying tuition fees; 
and if a non-tax-supported educational institution, must have been in existence 
8 vears and offering the courses, or a similar course, for 8 years. Declares that 


e Administrator shall not approve the enrollment of, or payment of an educa- 
tion and training allowance to, any eligible veteran in any course in an educational 
institution while it is listed as by the Attorney General under Executive Order 
PS3Bh 


In conjunction with his educational program, the veteran shall be entitled 
to subsistence payments which shall vary in relation to the amount of time 
he spends on education, the type of educational training he is pursuing, and 
the number of dependents he has 

Sets certain clock-hour requirements for trade courses below the college level 
in order to make them acceptable to the Veterans’ Administrator. 

Payments to educational institutions shall be at the rate of the established 
charges of the institutions for tuition and fees required of nonveterans, 

All courses taken by veterans must be approved by the State approving agen- 
cies in accordance with the provisions of this act, applicable State laws, and 


such other policies as the State approving agencies shall adopt. Lines of co- 
operation shall be set up between the State approving agency and the Veterans’ 
Administration. Necessary expenses shall be reimbursed to such State agencies. 


Sets up ce 


yt 


iin standards for courses offered by training establishments and 
institutional on-farm training. The State approving agency shall approve 


courses accredited by responsible accrediting agencies: and shall also approve 
nonaccredited courses for veterans training under this act if they comply with 
ertain stated requirements. Notice of such approval shall be sent to the educa- 
tional institutions concerned 


Empowers the Administrator to accept uncompensated services, to arrange 
for educational and vocational gnidance, etc. Provides that the Administrator 
shall form an advisory committee which shall be composed of persons who are 
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eminent in the field of education and are representative of the various types of 
institutions furnishing education to veterans under these provisions. Ex 
pressly provides that no control shall be exercised by agencies of the United 
States over any State agency or educational institution. Probably any officer 
of the Veterans’ Administration from receiving any profits from a proprietary 
institution engaging in educational work under this act. Requires reports from 
institutions involved; and provides criminal penalties for willful violations 
hereof. 

Extends to such veterans the benefits of title III, as amended (loans for homes 
farms, and business property). Sets up certain requirements that the Admini 
strator of Veterans’ Affairs may demand for all property the mortgage loans on 
which are insured under this title. 

Amends the Social Security Act to grant the veteran of any service after June 
27, 1950, the same allowance of quarters of coverage based on his length of serv 
ice as have been allowed other veterans. 

Permits the Secretary of Labor to enter into agreements with State for pay- 
ment of unemployment compensation to veterans of any service after June 27, 
1950, as to any other unemployed person in the State. The States shall receive 
from the United States amounts in payment of additional sums so expended 








Vill. ATTITUDES AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 


Through resolutions, policy statements, and otherwise, many impor- 
tant national organizations and agencies have recently expressed their 
viewpoints concerning proposed educational benefits for veterans of 
the Korean conflict. Concerning the extent to which they represent 
the opinions of the members of the or ganizations and the staffs of the 
agencies from which they emanate, ‘the followi ing statements vary 
considerably. Nevertheless the statements are signific vant. They in- 
dicate in some cases perhaps fully and in other cases to a reasonable 
degree the attitudes of the enumerated organizations and agencies, 
which are representative of various cross-sections of American life and 
government. 

Perhaps a number of organized groups not named herein have ex- 
pressed themselves concerning the question of educational benefits for 
veterans of the Korean conflict. However, the limitations on space 
allowance for this report and on the time available for its preparation 
have required that the following material be selective rather than in- 
clusive, both with regard to the number of organizations and agencies 
whose positions have been investigated by the writer, and the length of 
their respective expressions of opinion included herein. 

The following information has been obtained from published and 
unpublished material issued by the enumerated organizations and 
agencies, and from conferences and correspondence between the writer 
of this report and their administrative officials. 


A. FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Bureau of the Budget (Executive Office of the President) 

The Bureau of the Budget was created by an act of Congress ap- 
proved June 10,1921. The act placed the Bureau under the immediate 
direction of the President, where it has since remained. The Bureau 
assists the President in the preparation of the Budget of the United 
States and discharges other prescribed responsibilities. One of these 
responsibilities, as set forth in Executive Order 8248 of September 8, 


1939, is that of assisting the President by clearing and coordinating 
‘ ; = 


departmental advice on proposed legislation. 

ollowing is the substance of a statement by the Budget Examiner 
for Veterans’ Affairs, Bureau of the Budget, on readjustment legisla- 
tion for veterans of milit: ary — during the current emergency, 
condensed from the original release by the Bureau of the Budget on 
February 21, 1952:? 

By any financial standards the provision of readjustment benefits 
for veterans of World War IT has been and is a tremendous program, 
probably costing by the end of the fiscal year 1953 approximately 
$18.7 billion. A new program probably would not require expendi- 
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tures in any one year approaching the levels reached under the GI 
bill; however, the new program would be of as yet undetermined dura- 
tion. It is likely to become a semipermanent part of our Federal sys- 
tem of benefits. Under existing conditions and policies pertaining to 
the Armed Forces, most of the maturing male population would be- 
come eligible, as veterans, for the educational assistance provided. 
The total cost might equal or exceed the cost of the World War I 
program. The prevention of waste and abuse will continue to be of 
vital importance to the Government and to the veterans. 

fhe Bureau of the Budget emphasizes certain fundamental consid- 
erations which should influence the formulation of a uew readjustment 
plan. These considerations are: 

(1) A direct extension of the World War IT Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act would not be in the best interests of either the veterans or 
the Nation—The World War II GI bill was designed for a rela- 
tively short period of mass demobilization following an all-out war, 
when it was expected that there would be considerable unemployment as 
a result of economic readjustment. On the other hand, veterans of the 
current emergency will be released in far smaller numbers over a much 
longer per iod of time into an e ‘onomy running full tilt to meet defense 
needs. This changed situation indicates the necessity for a new ap- 
proach to the readjustme nt problem. 

Experience with the World War II GI bill, gained at great cost, 
will be of much benefit in developing a new program embodying funda- 
mental changes. 

(2) G/ bill en pe rie ice indicate 8 that the new precdram should. ro 
the maximum eatent possible, be se lf-administe ri ¢.—Designed to 
minimize the possibility of exploitation, it would have a distimet ad- 
vantage over the existing system. Participating schools should be 
limited to those whose reasonable rates and over-all merit have been 
demonstrated. Provision for the procurement of supplies, equipment 
and tools so as to encourage normal competition bet ween suppliers, and 

careful consideration of items and prices by the veteran, will greatly 
facilitate the administration of this part of the law. A new program 
with significant self-policing features could be administered at sub 
stantially less cost than the Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended. 

(3) GTI bill experience has demonstrated the desirability of strength- 
é ning administrative safe guards against waste of public funds on ine pt 
or unqualifir d trainees, on course switching, and on training of poor 
quality, and blind-alley training—Amendments to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act have prov ided a substantial measure of protection 
against abuses. There is now an opportunity however, for a more 
basic reevaluation of the entire problem on the basis of nearly com- 
plete experience with the World War II program. Establishment of 
adequ ite quality standards for job, farm, and nonaccredited school 
training is essential. It would be reasonable to limit changes of 
course to instances where the change is consistent with the best interests 
of the veteran and of the Nation. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs should have the authority to deny benefits for job, farm, or 
proprietary school training if either he or the State approval agency 
find that the course fails to meet the requirements of the law. 

( 4) Ae The rence to the ve ad pustme nt concept has heen of vital im- 
portance in the W orld W ar ai program and : should bea fundame hi tal 
concept in the new legislation—The efforts of the Congress and the 
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Veterans’ Administration to maintain the principle of readjustment 
in the World War II education and training program have been 
largely responsible for the prevention of a greater amount of abuse 
than has actually occurred. Prohibitions on avocational and recrea- 
tional training and establishment of suitable deadlines for initiation 
and completion of courses are examples of legal safeguards against 
departure from the readjustment concept. 

The veteran must have sufficient stake in his own education or train 
ing to assure his bona fide interest and reasonable discretion on his 
part in the selection of courses and schools. A sound new program 
for veterans’ readjustment will assure the veteran of maximum read- 


justment opportunity and the Government maximum return on its 
investment in the future. 


2. De partment of Pefense 

The Department of Defense, originally designated the National 
Military Establishment, was established as an executive department 
of the Government by the National Security Act of 1947, as amended 
by the National Security Act Amendments of 1949. The Secretary 
of Defense is the head of the Department, which ineludes the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Department of the Navy, and the Department 
of the Air Force, together with other agencies created by the act. 

Following are significant excerpts from a statement by the counsel 
for manpower and personnel, Office of the Secretary of Defense, before 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, on 
February 19, 1952 :? 


Third, the bill, H. R. 5040, proposes to authorize that one-half of an individual's 
college tuition up to a maximum of $300 be paid if the individual is receiving 
subsistence, and that tuition up to $600 be authorized if subsistence is not being 
received. This provision appears to the Department of Defense to fall somewhat 
short of equitable treatment of individuals who are sincerely desiring to acquire 
an education 

There are many cases, particularly in the scientific and technical colleges, 
where tuition is so high that a veteran could not meet one-half its cost. The 
Department, there “ore, would suggest a careful examination of this problem in 
an attempt to work cut a program by which, even though an individual might still 
be required to make partial payment, high costs would not in themselves deny 
him his opportunity of education. Further, to assure that there would not 
be any excess profit making on a new educational program, and to avoid some 
of the excesses which developed under the 1944 act, the Department of Defense 
would suggest some sort of provision being inserted in the bill to the effect that 
educational benefits be authorized only to known and accredited institutions of 
learning which were in being as of some such dates as January 1, 1952, and that 
the tuition rates charged by such institutions could not be higher than those in 
effect on January 1, 1952. 


= = « > . e * 


Recently the House Select Committee to Investigate the Educational Program 
Under the GI Bill issued a report condemning many of the educational practices 
which resulted from the 1944 bill. Many of the findings of that report will have 
a constructive effect. We all want to avoid the repetition of the abuses such 
as developed in some parts of the education and training program under the 
1944 act. The Department of Defense strongly recommends that efforts be made 
to guarantee that institutions will not raise their fees as a means of gouging 
the Government, and favors that = individual who qualifies will be truly ac- 
quiring an education and will not be deceived by some of the fly-by-night sub- 
standard types of schooling which mushroomed into being after enactment of 


2 Hearings before ft} Committe Veterans’ Affairs Honse of Representetives, 8°d 


Cong., 2d sess., on Education and ‘Training and Other Benefits for Veterans Serving On 
or After June 27, 1950 Pp. 1341 342, 1346-1347. 
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the 1944 bill. In the opinion of the Department of Defense, the law should be 
restricted to protect the Treasury against the possibility that individuals could 
qualify under an education or training program merely for the purpose of 
qualifying concurrently for subsistence, and thus, during a period of entitlement, 
acquiring a synthetic or artificial education, at the same time avoiding the 
requirement of working for a living. 

Fourth, most of the discussion on the provisions of the draft of bill H. R. 5040 
were held in the late spring of 1951. Thus, the subsistence authorizations now 
contained in the bill reflect what was considered in about June of 1951 to be 
adequate. If H. R. 5040 were to be enacted, the Department of Defense would 
favor a careful reexamination of the subsistence authorizations contained in 
the bill to assure that the figures authorized would properly reflect cost-of-living 
needs when the bill is actually ready to be reported to the House. The presently 
proposed figures appear to the Department of Defense to be somewhat in- 
adequate. : 

* + * * * ec f 

Finally, the Department of Defense favors in any bill reported the inclusion 
ot a provision to amend the 1944 act so as to authorize an extension of time for 
the commencement of educational training for qualified persons whose periods 
of entitlement under the 1944 act were interrupted by a recall to active duty, or 
whose enlistments were involuntarily extended because of the Korean conflict. 
By such an amendment, such persons would be placed in exactly the same posi- 
tion with respect to the length of time permitted them to take advantage of the 
educational benefits as was afforded their brother World War II veterans who 
were not recalled. This seems only to be common fairness to that small group 
of individuals. 


‘ "= 
3. General Accounting Office 


The General Accounting Office was created by the Budget and Ae- 
counting Act of June 10, 1921. The scope of its activities has been 
extended by subsequent legislation. The principal purpose of the 
Office, an agency in the legislative branch of the Government, is to 
perform an independent audit of Government accounts and report to 
the Congress its findings as to financial conclitions in the Government. 

The current program of education and training for veterans was 
the subject of a special survey conducted by the General Accounting 
Office. A summary of the findings from the survey appears in this 
report under the heading “Digest of significant studies and reports.” 
Following is a statement of the general recommendations of the 
General Accounting Oflice concerning educational benefits for vet- 
erans, and a condensed statement of the views of that Office respecting 
the several types of educational programs proposed in pending 
bills :' 

The General Accounting Office recommends most strongly that any legislation 
seeking to extend educational assistance to veterans be drawn to preclude, to the 
extent possible, the continuation of abuses such as those found to exist under 
the present program. Also, the General Accounting Office recommends that 
consideration be given to legislation designed to eliminate these abuses from 
the existing program. . 

The views of the General Accounting Office on the three types of 
programs proposed in pending bills may be summarized as follows: 

(1 ) Ba tension of the Ne? vICEME n’s Re adjustment Act mM as pre 8¢ nt 
form—The proposals to extend educational assistance by extending 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act overlook entirely the many serious 
defects which have been found in that legislation over the period of 
more than 7 years of its operation. These proposals do not take into 
consideration the relevant. reports of the Veterans’ Administration, 


: . - > ors wfore th 
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the General Accounting Office and the House Select Committee to 
investigate programs under the GI bill. These reports contain over- 
whelming evidence that the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
was defective in many respects and contained many loopholes through 
which abuses could creep into the program. The General Accounting 
Office therefore must oppose unalterably the enactment of any legisla- 
tion designed to extend in its present form the education program 
provided by that act. 

(2) A modified form of the educational program provided by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act.—This type of program (proposed in 
S. 1940 and H. R. 5040), while following generally the provisions 
made for veternus of World War II, would eliminate many of the 
problems which arose in the administ ration of Public Law 346, Seven- 
ty-eighth Congress. By providing payment by the Government of 
half the char ges made for education or training, the proposed modified 
program would (a) give the veteran a stake in his education, (>) be an 
incentive to the veteran to see that the charges made were fair and 
reasonable, and (¢) make the veteran aware of the costs and charges 
paid for his training. 

This proposal, if enacted, would require that profit schools, to be 
approved for training, must have 25 equivalent full-time students or 
one-third of the full-time students enrolled, whichever is larger, paying 
all of their tuition, without rebates or scholarships, and the schools 
must have been in operation at least 1 year prior to approval. Such a 
provision would go far toward eliminating the continued existence or 
the springing up of “fly-by-night” schools. ‘The proposed inclusion 
in the subsistence allowance of an amount. to cover the cost of books 
and supplies would remove one of the most troublesome sources of 
abuse found in the present program. 

The bill could be further strengthened by (a) requiring better 
certification of schools at the State level: (>) providing that the 
amount authorized to be paid to educational institutions should not 
exceed the amount actually paid by the veteran; (c) providing that 
the veteran not be required to pay more than any similarly cireum- 
stanced nonveteran; (¢) requiring that the subsistence payments to 
veterans be made after becoming due; and (é) redefining the author- 
ity of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs so that his decisions 
would be final as to matters involving entitlement only. 

The General Accounting Office views the proposal embodied in S. 
1940 and H. R. 5040 as a step in the right direction, but does not 
consider it would sufficiently protect the i: aia of the United States. 

(3) An entirely new program under which the veteran would re- 
ceive an allowance to cover the cost of education or training —U nder 
bills proposed by Representative Teague and several members of his 
committee (H. R. 6425 and others), an amount to cover the cost of 
tuition, books, supplies and subsistence would be paid directly to the 
veteran, who would select a school and make all financial arrange- 
ments with it. The veteran could receive either an established allow- 
ance or an amount not exceeding the established charges of the insti- 
tution. The bills would require approval of schools by State authori- 
ties, provide for reports on the veteran’s attendance, and permit pay- 
ment of the allowance only after certification by the veteran and the 
school that the veteran actually had pursued the prescribed course 
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during the preceding month. The bills contain many additional 
safeguards, would strengthen the trade-school and on-farm training, 
and remove the finality of decisions by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs in application to the program. 

The General Accounting Office believes this proposal could be 
operated more efficiently and economically than the existing program, 
the prospect for the economy being dependent upon the amount 
prescribed as the basic allowance. It is believed the safeguards 
in the nature of civil and criminal penalties would prevent more 
than the inevitable minimum of abuse of the provision for benefits. 
However, the General Accounting Office considers that in some minor 
areas the bill could be stre1 1ethened, and will furnish recommenda. 
tions for the accomplishment of this purpose. 

4. Office of Education (Federal Security Agency) 

The ‘Office of Education was established by an act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1867, “for the purpose of collecting such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and Territories, and of diffusing such information 
respecting the oragnization and management of schools and school 
systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school 
systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the 
country.” Subsequent legislation and Executive orders have ex- 
panded the functions of the Office. 

Following is the substance of a statement by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education on February 19, 1952, concerning educational 
benefits for veterans of the Korean conflict. (In a letter ‘to the writer 
of this report dated March 17, 1952, the Commissioner said that this 
statement was in general indicative of the views of the Office of Edu 
cation concerning the subject of this study.)* 

The Office of Education has had no direct or indirect share in 
administering the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act nor has it been 
called upon to any great extent for services advisory to the admin- 
istration of the program. This statement is therefore confined to a 
summary of certain general principles which the Congress may wish 
to consider as it shapes new legislation to provide educational benefits 
to veterans. 

There should be general approval of the proposal to make avail- 
able to men and women leaving the armed services now and in sub- 
sequent years educational benefits somewhat similar to those provided 
by the GI bill. 

If, as expected, for an indefinite period of time substantially every 
able-bodied male in each age group will complete a tour of duty in 
the armed services, educational benefits for veterans who desire them 
will be expensive. However, experience with the educational bene- 
fits of Public Law 346 (78th Cong.) supports the belief that money 
spent wise x for education is one of the soundest investments individ- 
uals or the Nation can make. The universal verdict of the accredited 
schools, colleges, and universities is that veterans aided by the GI bill 
make excellent use of their opportunities. The Nation is decidedly 
better off than it would have been had these returning veterans re- 
ceived no further education at public expense. 


* Processed, 6 pp. 
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There has been practical proof of the value of a veterans’ educa- 
tional program, which rests on sound reason and logic, and is an ex- 
pression of basic justice. Most of the veterans in future will be 
returning to civilian life in their twenties faced with the need of com- 
pleting technical, professional, or other training interrupted by mili- 
tary service. The Nation has a responsibility to assist the veterans 
to continue their education, or to recover the wastery of skills fallen 
into disuse during the period of service. 

[t is possible to devise a simple and just system of educational bene- 
fits which will give the veteran educational opportunity approxi- 
mately the equivalent of what he surrendered when he entered service. 
It will be wise to draft legislation which will correct certain abuses 
of Public Law 346. It appears, however, that in general the pre- 
scribed educational benefits have been used for real educational pur- 
poses, almost in direct ratio to the degree that accredited institutions 
of education have been involved. In correcting abuses, great care 
should be exercised to avoid restrictive measures and controls which 
might result in strangling good educational practices. 

Experience suggests that if three basic ideas are used in shaping and 

administering the program necessary safeguards can be provided while 
essential freedoms are protected. First, since this program is designed 
to benefit veteran students rather than educational institutions the 
veteran should have his entitlement certified directly to him, and 
should draw his benefits directly. Certification of attendance at a 
qualified institution to “yey that the veteran is pursuing an acceptable 
course of study should be used merely to corroborate the veteran’s 
claim to benefits under his entitlement. 

Secondly, since this is an educational program, the Federal educa- 
tional agency should participate in its development and, to the fullest 
extent possible, in its : administration. An educational agency can (1) 
best provide the professional competence necessary to sound Farlpeis nt 
on educational aspects of the veterans’ program, (2) most easily utilize 
existing relationships with the States and educational institutions in 
the cooperative development of the program, and (3) most effectively 
safeguard the educational purposes of the program and best insure to 
the veteran the full points of Congressional intent in providing educa- 
tional benefits. 

Thirdly, any Federal program in the educational field should be de- 
signed to respect and — rve the American tradition of State and 
local autonomy in education. Since this is a Federal program, the 
Federal treasury dvould pay the full cost to the State of administering 
the functions to be performed by the’ State, but should not assume 
functions properly to be reserved to the States. 

The program should differentiate several types of education and 
provide administrative policies and procedures essential to each 
category. 

The soundest investment the Nation can make is an investment in 
the education and training of its citizens. Educational benefits for 
veterans, along with other measures to strengthen the schools and 
colleges and broaden educational opportunity, deserve the support of 
the people. 

Following are excerpts from a report on H. R. 6425 (identical with 

2606), Eighty-second Congress, sent by the Acting Federal Security 
hanno ator to the Chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
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of the House of Representatives under date of March 14, 1952. Ina 
letter to the writer of this report dated March 17, 1952, the United 
States Commissioner of Education said that the statement by the 
Federal Security Administrator incorporates the views of the Office 
of Education on educational benefits for veterans of the Korean con- 
flict. The following excerpts relate to proposed responsibilities of the 
United States Commissioner of Education and relationships between 
the Office of Education and the Veterans’ Administration. 


This being a program for veterans’ benefits, it is recognized that over-all and 
ultimate responsibility for the program as a whole should be vested in the 
Veterans’ Administration. This is, however, also an educational program and 
cannot, we believe, fully, and successfully achieve its objectives unless the re- 
sources and special competence of the Federal educational agency—i. e., the Office 
of Education—are appropriately utilized. * * * 


Participation of the Office of Education in the program is especially 
important in the establishment and maintenance of relationships with 
State approving agencies, since they involve the development and ap- 
plication of standards for educational and training institutions and 
establishments and thus go to the very essence of the educational 
process. 


It would seem essential, therefore, that the statute require, as a condition of 
entering into a cooperative relationship—preferably an agreement as above sug- 
gested—between the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and a State approving 
agency, that the terms of the agreement shall have been reviewed and approved 
by the Commissioner of Education as consistent with the provisions and pur- 
poses of the act. Further, if, as above suggested, residual authority is vested 
in the Federal Government to suspend or terminate the relationship with the 
State agency if it is not substantially living up to the obligations assumed under 
the Federal-State agreement, it seems essential that the Commissioner of Educéa- 
tion be authorized to satisfy himself of the continued compliance with the terms 
of the agreement by the State agency, and that the law should require the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to suspend or terminate the agreement in the 
event of certifications by the Commissioner that the State agency has so changed 
its plan of operations as no longer to comply with the provisions of the agree- 
ment or otherwise fails, in the administration of that plan, to comply substan- 
tially with the terms of the agreement. 

> = * s * * 4 

* * * Hence, in keeping with the principle of participation of the Federal 
educational agency in the administration of the program where matters of edu- 
cational concern are involved, we believe that the Office of Education should be 
required by the law to review requests for Federal payments to State approving 
agencies and the supporting data submitted with such requests, and to make a 
recommendation to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs with respect to the 
Administrator’s action thereon. 

The law should, we believe, specify the minimum requirements to be embodied 
in cooperative agreements between the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs and 
State approving agencies. Such an agreement, we think, should be required to 
* * * (3) provide for giving notice of approval or disapproval of courses both 
to the Commissioner of Education and to the Veterans’ Administration; * * * 
(5) provide for making to the Commissioner of Education reports in such form 
and containing such information as the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require in order to enable him to determine whether the State agency's 
plan of operations is being administered in accordance with the terms of the 
Federal-State agreement, and in order to enable the Commissioner to carry out 
his responsibilities under the program; * * * 

& * * ~ x * s 


* * * we believe that the bill should provide for review of budgetary 


material of State agencies and recommendation by the Commissioner of Educa- 





5 Hearings before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., on education and training and other benefits for veterans serving on or 
after June 27,1950. Pp. 1814-1818. 
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tion to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs as to the action to be taken on 
requests for such funds, 
oe og od * * + © 


Inasmuch as the approval of an educational institution or training estab- 
lishment is clearly an educational function calling for expert educational judg- 
ment, we believe that in those cases in which the approval function devolves upon 
the Federal Government, it should be required by law to be exercised by the 
Commissioner of Education, 

; * As indicated in an earlier part of this report, we believe that, in 
order to assure proper discharge of the ultimate Federal responsibility for the 
program, there should be residual power in the Federal Government to suspend 
operation of a Federal-State cooperative agreement where the State approving 
agency fails substantially to comply with its terms, and that such an agreement 
should be suspended by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs upon receipt of 
certification of noncompliance by the Commissioner of Education. 

It is obvious, however, that this residual power should be exercised only as 
a last resort and when compliance with the Federal-State agreement cannot be 
otherwise achieved. It would seem, therefore, that short of suspension of such 
an agreement for noncompliance, the Federal Government should be able to 
withdraw approval from an educational institution or training establishment 
which has been approved by a State agency, where it is found that clearly such 
approval violated the Federal requirements at the time of approval or that the 
institution or establishment is no longer in compliance with such requirements 
The withdrawal of such approval, it would seem, is as much an educational 
function as the giving of approval to an educational institution or training es- 
tublishment and should, therefore, be entrusted to the Commissioned [sic] of 
Education, as should be the approval function in the cases in which approval! 
itself devolves upon the Federal Government. 

* af te ” oa ae om 


In addition to the functions as to which we have suggested that the Commis 
sioner of Education be charged with certain responsibilities by law, there will 
remain many functions which wholly or in part involve educational con- 
siderations. ° 

It seems highly desirable, therefore, to provide in the law that the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs be required to consult with the Commissioner 
of Education in the development and establishment of policies, procedures, 
and regulations which are either educational in character, have educational as- 
pects, or involve relationships with educational agencies, institutions, or train- 
ing establishments. 

a & * K * * * 

In view of the educational considerations already discussed, we would sug- 
gest that the determination of reliable national accrediting agencies and associa- 
tious be required to be made at the Federal level by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and that the list be published either by him or by the Administrator of 
Veierans’ Affairs upon certification from the Commissioner. 

If functions are vested in the Commissioner of Education as pro- 
nosed in this report, funds necessary to carry out his responsibilities might 
properly be included with the appropriation for the Veterans’ Administration 
under the act. The amount in question should, however, be earmarked in the 
appropriation act as available to the Office of Education for these purposes, 
or, if this is not done, the determination of the amount to be transferred to the 
Otlice of Education should be made by the President or the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


§. Veterans’ Administration 

The Veterans’ Administration was established as an independent 
agency under the President by Executive Order 5398 of July 21, 1930, 
in accordance with an act of July 3, 1930. It administers laws au- 
theorizing benefits for former members of the Armed Forces and for 
the dependents and other beneficiaries of deceased former members 
of the Armed Forces. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs directs 
the accomplishment of the missions assioned to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 


<0 
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Following is a statement of conclusions of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs concerning the educational program for veterans, con- 
densed from a statement by the Assistant Administrator for Legisla 
tion, Veterans’ Administration, before a Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, House of Representatives, on February 7, 1952: 

The education and training program under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act has made broad contributions to the welfare of the 
Nation. 

(1) lt / WS 7 aised the je /ié rad educational Le “ve / of veteran partici- 
pants and more than restored the educational deficit created by the 
war.—An estimate based upon a report of the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee on Postwar Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel] 
sets the educational deficit attributable to service in the Armed Forces 
during World War II at about 17 million months of training. Under 
the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act through December 31, 1951, over 
88 million months of school and college training had been provided 
veterans. In addition the program had provided 24 million months 
of job training and almost 16 million months of institutional on-farm 
training. 

(2) Tt has assisted return ing servicemen to 7 wd just themselves to 
civilian life-—Over 7,779,000 veterans have taken some education or 
training under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. Probably all of 
these received some assistance in readjustment to ae iife. Other 


veterans probably experienced benefit to morale in knowing training 
wis available if needed. Although such benefits are extremely dith 
cult to measure, it is evident that most veterans of World War Il] 


have satisfactorily readjusted to civilian life. By removing economi 
barriers, the Nation is profiting from further training those finane ish 
ly poor but rich in intellectual ability. 

(3) It has helped toa ceep economic a tivity at a hiah level in the 
postwar period.—During the fiscal year 1946 the Armed Forces dis- 
charged into civilian life over 10,000,000 persons. sv the close of 
that fiscal year, 1,130,000 had entered training. During the fiscal 
year 1947 about 2,550,000 more began courses under the GI Bill. Di- 
version of these persons into training undoubtedly minimized unem 
ployment. There are still over 1,433,000 veterans in training. ‘Total 
Federal expenditure of ove r $12,974,000,000 on the program has 
sustained much of the Nation’s educational system, increased business, 
and created employment. 

(4) It has inereased the supply of specralized and highly trained 
personnel needed by the Nation in the current defense effort—Insti- 
tutional on-farm training has helped prepare over 680,000 persons to 
obtain greater quantities of food and fiber from farms through the 
Nation. Highly specialized training has also been provided millions 
of veterans in practically all other occupational fiel ls, thereby reduc- 
ing shortages of trained m: inpower. The Veterans’ Administration 
believes that in the great majority of cases the training benefits have 
been commensurate with the cost. It also is of the opinion that in a 
decided minority of cases there has been little educational benefit, the 
program being used for pecuniary gain by veterans and by schools. 


° Processed. 17 pp. Education and Training, pp. 3-9 
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A letter to the writer of this report from the Assistant Administra- 
tor for Legislation, Veterans’ Administration, dated March 4, 1952 
contains the following statement: 

With specific reference to the position of the Veterans’ Administration on the 
legislative merits of the existing law and the nature of Federal educational bene- 
fits for veterans of the Korean conflict you are advised that it is the established 
policy of the Administrator to refrain from recommending to the Congress the 
mature and extent of benefits which should be provided by legislation for any 
veteran group. It is his view that this is a legislative function concerning which 
he should not submit definitive recommendations. As you know, a number of bills 
are now pending before both the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate, 
relating to this general question. As they are requested, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is submitting reports to the committees on the bills undergoing active 
consideration. While suggestions may be made from time to time concerning 
various purely administrative aspects in the light of experience with the World 
War II program, these suggestions will depend upon the particular type of legis- 
lative pattern involved in the bill being considered. As to the matter of what 
benefits should be extended and the nature thereof, the Administrator is adhering 
to his established policy of making no basic recommendations to the Congress. 


B. VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


a. Ame rican Le gion 


The American Legion is a national organization composed of men 
and women veterans of World War I and II and the Korea con- 
flict. The membership includes about 3,000,000 veterans and 1,000,- 
000 members of the women’s auxiliary. The Legion has 17,400 posts 
um the United States and abroad.’ 

Several recent resolutions of the national executive committee and 
the national convention of the American Legion relate to extension of 
educational benefits to veterans of the Korean conflict. These may be 
summarized as follows. 

Resolution No. 9 of the executive committee meeting in May 1951 
{referring to H. R. 3407) urges Congress and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to provide for the extension of entitlement to education and 
training under Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended, 
to those qualified veterans who have not initiated their course of 
training at any time prior to the deadline date, July 25, 1951, and who 
have reentered active service prior to that deadline date. 

Resolution No. 303 of the national convention at Miami, Fla., Octo- 
ber 15-18, 1951 (referring to H. R. 6377 and S. 2461), requests that 
Congress be petitioned to enact laws providing for advanced edu- 
cational opportunities for veterans of this emergency, similar to 
those granted veterans of World War II. 

Resolution No. 669 of the national convention at Miami, Fla., Octo- 
ber 15-18, 1951 (referring to H. R. 6377 and S. 2461), urges Congress 
to enact legislation to extend the benefits of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, to all veterans in the Korean hostilities 
from June 25, 1950, to such date as the hostilities shall be declared 
legally terminated. 





7Information obtained from the national headquarters of the American Legion. 
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The following statement concerning proposed educational benefits 
for veterans of the Korean conflict was prepared by the national 
commander of the American Legion for inclusion in this report: 


Commendable provisions, of title 1I, Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
as amended, which sheuld be extended or included in any new law providing 
education and training benefits : 

(a) Eligibility, as now provided in paragraph 1 to include the new period 
of service. Provisions for initiating and completing training to remain the same 
except that such periods should date from the date of discharge rather than 
“discharge or termination of the present (emergency) whichever is later.’ 

(b) Entitlement, as now provided in paragraph 2, including provisions re- 
quiring satisfactory progress and for extending the period of entitlement when it 
ends after the major part of a term or semester. 

(c) Courses. 

(1) An election of full-time or part-time training as provided in paragraph 
3 (a), including authorization for the Administrator to permit a change of course, 
or to discontinue a course pursued ulsatisfactorily. 

(2) Application for a short, intensive postgraduate, or training course of less 
than 30 weeks as provided in paragraph 3 (b), including provisions for the pay 
ment of tuition, 

(3) Application for correspondence courses without subsistence allowance as 
provided in paragraph 8 (c), including provisions for tuition, the charge against 
entitlement and the use of such courses as a part of institutional or on-the-job 
training. 

(d) Tuition. 

Paragraphs 4+ and 5 have proven to be too complex and cumbersome for suc- 
cessful operation without excessive misunderstanding and ensuing abuses. If 
our recommendations are included in the extended provisions or a new law, and 
an allowance for books, supplies, and equipment is added to the monthly sub- 
sistence allowance then a maximum annual tuition rate of $400 is recommended, 

(e) Overpayment to a veteran of subsistence allowance (which overpayment 
has not been recovered or waived) caused by willful or negligent failure of a 
school to report excessive absences or discontinuance or interruption should be 
recovered from the school as provided in paragraph 5 (b). 

(f) Subsistence rates, as provided in paragraph 6 (a), including provisions 
for ceilings on compensation from productive labor plus subsistence. 

(7) Llection of benefits under part VII or VIII as provided in paragraph 7. 

(h) Supervision or control of instruction in approved institutions should be 
denied the Administrator as provided in paragraph 8. Provisions for this restric- 
tion as applied to approval agencies is not included in this recommendation. 

(i) Federal and State agencies having existing facilities and services which 
can contribute to the successful operation of this program, to be used by the 
Administrator as provided by paragraph 9, without imposing restrictions upon 
the selection of approved courses by an eligible veteran. This to include criteria 
for the approval of institutions and establishments with veto powers resting with 
the Administrator, including the disapproval of avocational and recreational 
courses not completely justified as an integral part of an educational or job 
objective. 

(j) Bduecational and vocational guidance to be arranged by the Administrator 
as provided in paragraph 1! 

(k) Definitions for educational or training institutions, other training on-the- 
job establishments including criteria for approving establishments offering job 
training and institutional on-farm training as provided in paragraph 11 (a) (Db) 
and (¢). 

(1) Customary charges for tuition as defined in paragraph 11 (d) and (e) 
should be simplified if not entirely revised if our reeommendations are considered 

Recommendations for overcoming difficulties: 

(a) It is believed that many of the difficulties in administering this program 
have been due to a statutory division of responsibilities. The Administrator has 
had no control over the approval of training institntions and establishments. 
His only control has been through the direct supervision of the veteran, The 
number of training officers needed to supervise the million or more veteral 
enrolled at any one time proved to be too costly, consequently as appropriations 
were curtailed VA training officers were gradually eliminated. The subsequent 
growth in the number of racket schools and yeteran abuses became an evel 
increasing problem. 
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The American Legion has continuously maintained that the benefits granted 
under this law constituted Federal aid to the veterans, as opposed to Federal aid 
to education. It provided an opportunity for veterans to overcome handicaps in 
education and job promotion due to entrance into service. Its principal aim was 
to assist the veteran to make a readjustment to civilian life. 

It is our recommendation that all responsibility for providing education and 
training benefits be centralized in the Veterans’ Administration with authority 
to use other Federal and State agencies to the degree necessary for the successful 
operation of the program. Under these circumstances the Administrator can be 
held directly responsible for abuses. The Administrator, supported by statutory 
authority, could issue directives to participating agencies which should result in 
corrective action. 

(b) All tax-supported and other institutions of higher learning could be ap- 
proved by the Administrator with the advice and counsel of the United States 
Office of Education and State boards of education. Veterans enrolling in these 
approved institutions should be treated the same as other persons enrolled in the 
same institution under similar circumstances. If attending as a resident student, 
the Veterans’ Administration would pay, in behalf of the veteran, resident tuition 
and fees. The VA would pay nonresident tuition and fees for the nonresident 
veteran up to a maximum allowed by statute. There would be no need for nego- 
tiating contracts or agreements other than to provide the VA with reports of 
progress and attendance when submitting vouchers for tuition payments. 

(¢) Criteria for approving private trade or vocational schools, tax-supported 
vocational schools, and institutions or establishments offering apprentice, other 
on-the-job, and institutional on-farm training, all of less than college grade, 
should be included in the law, with authority for the Administrator to implement 
it through whatever agency or institution or establishment is available in any 
particular State. Such a provision should authorize the Administrator to reim- 
burse these agencies for the cost of operation under conditions prescribed by him 

Proprietary schools of less than college grade seeking approval should be re- 
quired to have been in operation at least 1 year before approval and to maintain 
an enrollment of not less than 25 percent of persons paying their own tuition. 
Other criteria covering length of course, number of instructional hours, and others 
that might be recommended by specialists in the United States Oilice of EKduca- 
tion should be included. The resulting competition for students would stabilize 
tuition rates and give reasonable assurance there woul be a good quality of in- 
struction nder these conditions the need for negotiating contracts for tuition 
under a cost accounting formula would be minimized, if not eliminated. All 
veteran trainees could be treated the same as other enrollees under similar 
circumstances. Agreements for the payment of tuition would be based on the 
submission of reports on the progress and attendance of the trainee. 


) 


2, American Veterans Committee 

The American Veterans Committee is a Nation-wide organization of 
about 48,000 veterans of World War II and servicemen and veterans 
of the Korean conflict. The organization has local chapters in most 
of the States.* 

[i a statement to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of 
Representatives, on March 14, 1952, the director of research and legis- 
lation, American Veterans Committee, declared that to prevent serious 
disruption to the Nation’s economy and educational institutions new 
legislation providing benefits to veterans of the Korean “war” should 
be enacted as soon as possible.’ Following is the text of the statement 
concerning education and training benefits: 

AVC feels that, on the whole, the educational and training program provided 
for in Public Law 346 were successful. However, the abuses noted and cited 
by the Teague committee demonstrate the need for many improvements. 


We do not feel that desirable improvements result by heavy penalties on the 
individual veteran. 


S Information obtained from the national headquarters of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee 


Processed opp. Education and Training, pp. 3-4. 
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We feel that subsistence allowances should be increased to meet the increased 
cost of living. The Consumers’ Price Index of the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics can be used as a guide in determining the amounts. 

While we feel there is much merit in furnishing total sums directly to the 
veteran, out of which he must pay tuition, laboratory fees, purchase books, and 
provide for him and his dependents’ subsistence, we feel the amounts should be 
substantially more. If the committee, and subsequently the Congress, does not 
agree, then we recommend that the ceiling on his earnings be increased to permit 
him full fruits of his initiative in obtaining income from his labors. I suggest 
a ceiling of $2,500 for single veterans, and $3,600 for veterans with a dependent 
or dependents. 

We think proposals guarding against the purely “GI” school are sound. 
Further, we feel safeguards are in order to prevent schools from charging higher 
tuition from veterans than from nonveterans. 

We think it is obvious that high standards be required with respect to all 
schools—secondary, training, or colleges. We think the United States Office of 
Education should be consulted to a greater extent in carrying out the educational 
provisions. There has been a marked lack of liaison between this important 
Federal agency and the Veterans’ Administration. 

Advice and guidance in the selection of courses of study should not only be 
available to all veterans but should be mandatory before an educational or train- 
ing program is embarked upon. I do not mean to suggest that veterans should 
be prevented from taking courses of their own choosing; I suggest that, in addi- 
tion to “approval” of such courses, they should first receive technical advice and 
vocational guidance with recommendations so that they may pursue courses best 
fitted to their aptitudes, previous training and experience, and best calculated to 
accomplish desirable end results—whether as training courses to aid them 
immediately in obtaining higher wages, or as educational pursuits increasing their 
effectiveness as citizens, 

3. AMVETS (American Veterans oft World WarlT) 

AMVETS is a congressionally chartered organization of veterans 
of World War IL and the Korean conflict. Its present membership is 
shghtly in excess of 100,000." 

Following is the text of a statement prepared in the national head- 
quarters of AMVETS, for inclusion in this report, concerning (@) 
virtues and defects of Federal legislation and administration of legis- 
lation providing educational benefits for veterans of World War LI, 
and (4) the nature of Federal educational benefits considered desirable 
for veterans of the Korean conflict: 


(A) VIRTUES AND DEFECTS OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF LEGIS- 
LATION PROVIDING EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS FOR VETERANS OF WorRLD Wark II 


By convention action AMVETS have officially determined that the World War 
II GI bill was an investment in the future of America which produced results 
far above the most liberal estimates. It is remarkable that this venture into 
mass education has proven to be such a decided asset to the American way of 
life when it is considered that no history was present to guide the Congress in 
its original determinations. 


VIRTUES 


(1) Over 8 million veterans have received some sort of educational assistance 
from the GI bill. 

(2) The expected mass unemployment following World War II never ma- 
terialized because many thousands of veterans entered educational institutions, 

(3) Veterans who otherwise would have had to obtain menial positions were 
able to participate in on-the-job training phase and the vocational and trade 
school phase of the GI educational program. 

(4) Many veterans were able to enter college who otherwise, because of family 
obligations would have been unable to further their education. 

(>) The on-the-farm training program of the GI bill enabled many farm 
veterans to take advantage of the latest farm techniques, management, and 


1 Information obtained from the national headquarters of AMVETS. 
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practice thereby drastically curtailing a traditional migration to urban areas by 
young farmers. 

(6) The expected fall of cultural values following the war never materialized 
due to the increased impetus given to these values by the veterans participating 
in the GI bill. 

ABUSES 


(1) Lax administration on the part of Veterans’ Administration officials 
resulted in substantial abuses of the GI bill. 

(2) Loose control of institutions at below college level resulted in inadequate 
training to a substantial number of veterans with a resulting high cost to the 
taxpayer with no tangible asset being realized. 

(3) Substantial numbers of veterans entered training under the GI bill for 
the purpose of receiving substantial subsistence allowances rather than edutation. 

(4) In several instances, institutions operated through corrupt and criminal 
activities of participants. 

(5) Ill-worded regulations and instructions from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion resulted in different interpretations in different sections of the country, 
thereby causing varying degrees of training to be afforded veterans of identical 
circumstances, 

(G6) Failure of the Veterans’ Administration central office to decentralize au- 
thority had the effect of making the Veterans’ Administration educational section 
top-heavy and lower echelons understaffed thereby, in some instances, causing 
inferior training. i 

(7) Failure of the Veterans’ Administration to attract outstandingly qualified 
men to administer the GI bill resulted in excess wasting of educational oppor- 
tunities and tax money. 


(b) THe Nature or Feperat EpucatrioNat BENEFITS CONSIDERED DESIRABLE FOR 
VETERANS OF THE KOREAN WAR 


Following an analysis of the World War II GI bill, AMVETS have reached a 
definite conclusion regarding future educational benefits for Korean veterans. 
Specificially we have recommended to the Congress the following: 

(1) We ask for a new Readjustment Act, separate and apart from Public Law 
3846 of the Seventy-eighth Congress. 

(2) We strongly urge that the present provisions of eligibility contained in 
Public Law 346 be included in the new act. 

(8) We urge the granting of an educational allowance to participants in this 
new program equal to the average present subsistence and tuition and supplies 
payments. 

(4) We urge GI approval of only those institutions which have been in exist- 
ence for more than 1 year and which have a student enrollment of at least 25 
percent nonveterans, 

(5) We ask that the present program of State approval agencies be continued 
but with minimum standards written into the law. 

(6) We recommend that the agricultural training program which was in 
effect during World War IT be extended as a source of education to those veterans 
who desire to enter into farm training. 

(7) We recommend that the system of Veterans’ Administration instructions 
and regulations be correlated in such a manner as to have one definite format. 

(8) Veterans’ Administration regional office authorities should have power 
decentralized to them with suitable enforceable instructions. 

(9) The most stringent criminal penalties should be provided for individuals 
who violate the provisions of any new act. This includes VA officials, school 
officials, State approval agency officials and veterans. 

(10) The Inspection and Investigation Service of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion should be given authority to explore into the cause of abuses prior to the 
time those abuses become national scandals. 

(11) The Veterans’ Administration should make every effort to obtain qualified 
educational personnel to administer the new program. 

(12) A workable advisory council should be established within the VA made 
up of representatives of all interested public and private agencies in order that 
the Veterans’ Administration might be advised on complex problems. 

(13) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shonid be required to pay strict 
adherence to obvious congressional intent on new GI educational legislation. 

(14) We ask that finality of decisions on facts pertaining to edueational in- 
stitutions be placed before courts of law for final adjudication. 


au 
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(15) We ask that all interested Government agencies be required to report 
periodically to the Congress on the over-all aspects of any future GI bill of 
rights. 

Disable d d { Mle rican Ve terans 


The membership of the Disabled American Veterans, a congres- 
sionally charted organization, is comprised of service-connected, dis- 
abled veterans of World Wars I and II and the Korean conflict. It 
was organized in 1921." Presently the organization has a membership 
of about 170,000, with ch: apters throughout the United States.“ 

Pursuant to decisions m: ide at its ni itional conventions, the organi- 
zation advocated an extension of Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, to provide educational and vocational training benefits for vet- 
erans who entered the Armed Forces on and after June 27,1950. The 
Congress gave early recognition to needs of tliese disabled veterans 
by enacting Public Law 894, Eighty-first Congress. 

Concerning the general question of providing educational benefits 
for veterans of the Korean conflict, a letter from the national legis- 
lative director of the Disabled American Veterans to the writer of 
this report dated March 11, 1952, contains the following statement : 

The Disabled American Veterans has not taken any position with respect to 
the extension of educational benefits of Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress 
to Koreans veterans. 

Our principal concern with Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, as it 
affects World War II veterans, is in the manner in which it has been adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration, and not with the law itself. We have 
learned from experience that the Veterans’ Administration does everything 
possible to encourage veterans to pursue their course of training as 346 students 
rather than 16 students. In order to accomplish this the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has complicated the administration of Public Law 16 with endless red tape. 


5. Veterans of Fore ign W ars of the United Ntat 8 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States is an organiza- 
tion composed of about 1,200,000 veterans who have served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States on foreign soil or in hostile waters 
in time of war.” 

During their national encampment in New York City, August 
26-31, 1951, the Veterans of Foreign Wars adopted various resolu- 
tions calling for the extension of World War II benefits to veterans of 
the Korean conflict. These resolutions were general in nature, requir- 
ing interpretation to determine their applicability to specific legis- 
lative proposals pending in Congress. Accordingly the national leg- 
islative committee of the organization made a study of the resolutions 
and determined the official position of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
to be substantially that presented in testimony before the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs on February 27, 1952. Following is a 
summary statement of this testimony, prepared by the director of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States.’ 

Our organization recognizes that education, including training to permit the 
pursuit of a self-supporting trade or occupation, is the foundation of all social 
progress and the cornerstone of our society. The Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 educated and trained many hundreds of thousands of men and 
thereby greatly enriched our society. It has provided us with an educated cit- 
izenry that is much more capable and qualified to intelligently analyze and solve 

1 Tnformation obtained from the national headquarters of the Disabled American 
ve Infor mation obtained from the national headquarters of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 


of the United States 
33 Contained in a letter to the writer of this report dated March 18, 1952. 
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our many complex social and economic problems. In addition to these benefits 
that inure to society and our Nation as a whole, we also recognize the individual 
has been tremendously benefited and equipped to attain a more wholesome and 
higher standard of life. Concurrently with these benefits, we also recognize 
many defects in the legislation for World War II veterans that should be elimi- 
rated from legislation now under consideration. Inadequacies and defects in 
the original legislation were a natural result of lack of experience in this field. 
With experience attained from our World War IT legislation we believe it is 
possible to make improvements and at the same time retain all or a majority 
of the benefits incident to the original program. Tlie report of the Teague com- 
mittee reveals many objectionable factors in connection with the original pro- 
gram. The most significant of these were a result of both legislative and admin- 
istrative inadequacies and we believe can be largely eliminated in a new program 
for the Korean veteran. We largely endorse the recommendations of the Teague 
committee and oppose the inelusion in the program of courses that are avoca- 
tional or recreational in character. Under this limited program we believe sub- 
sistence rates should be increased. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as originally enacted, provided 
for the education and training of veterans whose education or training had 
been interrupted or delayed by reason of their military service. Subsequently 
this was expanded to provide education and training for all veterans of any 
age and regardless of whether or not their education or training had been inter- 
rupted or delayed by reason of military service. In other words, it was expanded 
so as to provide education and training to veterans as an absolute right inci- 
dent to their military service and regardless of the situation of the individual 
veteran. We are inclined to endorse the intent and purpose of the original act 
and oppose the extension of education and training to all veterans as a matter 
of right without regard to the situation of the individual. That is to say, we 
believe all veterans whose education and training was interrupted or delayed 
by reason of his military service should receive sufficient aid to enable him 
to continne that education and training upon his discharge. We believe that 
this should be done in such a manner as to constitute the program clearly and 
definitely as an educational aid to veterans and not as a program of Federal 
aid to training schools, colleges, and universities ; it certainly should not be under 
the guise of a veterans’ benefit program and should not be financed from appro- 
priations provided by Congress for the rehabilitation of veterans. It is only 
the veteran whose education or training was interrupted or delayed by his 
military service who has clearly been damaged in this particular manner by 
his military service. To extend education and training-aid rights to all veterans 
regardless of delay or interruption of their education is to create a vast group 
who will be the natural prey of unscrupulous educational or training institu- 
tions for the benetit of the institutions and without real benefit or help to the 
individual veteran. The cost of this will be charged to the over-all veterans’ 
program and tend to deny many sick and disabled veterans benefits that they 
might otherwise attain. 

The rapid demobilization of the Armed Forces following World War IT flooded 
our colleges, universities, and training institutions with vast numbers of veterans 
far in excess of the capacity of these institutions to properly receive them. 
This strain upon their facilities was a big factor in reducing the quality of the 
education and training that the veterans received. It is expected that a gradual 
and phased release of Korean veterans will inject them into the educational 
and training institutions at a gradual rate which will eliminate this factor. It 
should, therefore, be possible to write and administer a law whereby the Korean 
veterans will actually receive educational training of a quality that they would 
have received if their education or training had never been interrupted by service 
in the Armed Forces. 


S 
] 
i¢ 


C. EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
1. American Association of Junior Colleges 

The American Association of Junior Colleges is an organization of 
over 450 junior colleges in 46 States. It indirectly represents 150 
additional colleges. The more than 600 institutions which it directly 
and indirectly represents have a combined enrollment of about 500,000 
students. 


“Information obtained from the national headquarters of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 
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In a statement read to the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
Oh March t, 1952. a represenvatLy¢ of the American As ClLAtLOn ot 
Junior Colleges stated that the association 


wishes to go on record in favor of some kind of recognition and benefits for the 
veterans who have served after June 27, 1950. 


He set forth the follow ing reasons for this position of the associat lon, 
with special reference to H. R. 6425 (same as S. 2606) 

Our reasons for this position are, first, in view of the benefits which Congress 
has conferred on veterans of World War II, it would appear to be a matter of 
simple justness and fairness to extend such proposed benefits. 

We would raise the question, “On what possible grounds could such benetits 
be denied?” 

Second, we believe that the GI bill of rights was one of the most constructive 
and beneficial pieces of legislation ever passed for veterans; that is, real benefits 
will continue for a long period of time by reason of the fact that education and 
training will produce better citizens and more efficient and productive workers 
and professional people. 

Perhaps the total costs for the GI bill of rights will be repaid to the Govern- 
ment because those who have received the benefits of further education and 
training will have greater earning capacity. 

By that token they will be better able to give larger snpport to the Govern- 
ment by way of taxes. We believe that the GI bill of rights is an investment 
by the Government which will really pay dividends in better citizenship, better 
workers, and people more competent to support the Government. 

Third, we favor H. R. 6425 because it extends these benefits and provides 
for 2 better working arrangement between the Vetrans’ Administration and 
the colleges and technical schools. Apparently its provisions are aimed at the 
elimination as far as possible of excessive paper and clerical work which became 
a burden to many colleges in recent years under the GI bill of rights. We 
believe that the plan to give some assistance to State approving agencies will 
work: to the advantage of the Federal Government by further insuring that 
veterans will receive a sound education or competent training. 

Fourth, we believe that the provisions to protect the best interests of the 
veterans from being exploited by irresponsible persons and schools is excellent 
and should be approved. 

Fifth, we believe that the methods and amounts of payment are in keeping 
with the tindings of experience with the past GI bill of rights, and that such 
methods and payments should be approved. 

Sixth, we would like to raise a question with respect to a provision as found 
on page 2S of H. R. 6425, lines 1 to 4, in which it is stated that ‘a course of 
institutional on-farm training shall be approved for an eligible veteran only 
if such eligible veteran performs a part of such course on a farm or other agricul- 
tural establishment under his control.” 

There may be some reason for this provision about which we are not acquainted, 
but we would like to raise the question regarding possible hardships to poor 
veterans who may not be able to have farms or other agricultural establishments 
under their control. 

We believe that this provision should have serious study with respect to its 
fairness and justice. 

Seventh, and last, on the whole, however, we believe that H. R. 6425 is a good 
bill, and with the exception as noted above, which may or may not be fair and 
just, we believe the bill ought to have favorable consideration from this committee. 
2, Ame rican Assor ration oft Nehool Administrator 8 

The American Association of School Administrators is a national 
organization of superintendents of schools at community, municipal, 
county, and State levels. The membership 
and executive officers of institutions of higher learning and members 


i 
of boards of education. In December 195 the men b I’ h pm nian bered 


approximately 7,850. Attendance at the 1951 national convention 


includes LlsoO presidents 


Ile j : before thre om ttee Vete nes A ff rs, H « o Rent entat es, 82d 
Cong ad sess... on Bdue ad Training and Other Benefits f Vete ns > ine on or 
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was about 15,000. Official statements of policy are made by resolution 
only." 

According to information obtained from the executive secretary 
of the Association, it has not taken a position specifically upon the 
question of providing educational benefits for veterans of the Korean 
conflict. However, certain planks in the current platform of the 
association and certain resolutions passed bear upon_some of the im- 
portant issues concerning this question now before Congress. From 
these platform planks and resolutions it may be inferred that (1) 
the American Association of School Administrators favors va 
tional benefits for veterans; (2) that it believes these should be co- 
ordinated with existing educational agencies and with the State and 
local administration of schools, institutions, and other educational 
agencies in such a way as to protect State and local controls; (3) that 
educational aid should be channeled through the United States Office 
of Education and State departments of education. 

The following platform planks and resolution support the conclu- 
sions set forth. 

The association favors educational opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans. Section B-3 of its current platform advocates: 

That the American democratic way of life may be perpetuated (a) through 
universal free education fitted to the abilities, interests, and needs of each person 
and to the society in which he lives. 

The association opposes Federal control of education. Section 
C-11 of the platform states that the association supports: 

Federal aid for operating and providing facilities for publicly controlled 
schools administered, without Federal control, through the United States Office 
of Education and State departments of education. 

The association opposes duplication of existing educational facili- 
ties by the Federal Government. A resolution adopted at the national 
convention, February 21, 1951, declares that: 

We oppose any form of legislation which * * * (would) set up Federal 
educational agencies that absorb, supplant, or duplicate the educational facili- 
ties now in existence. 

3. American Council on Education 


The American Council on Education is a large Nation-wide organ- 
ization embracing several classes of membership, among which are 
constituent members, now including 84 national and regional educa- 
tional associations; associate members, now including 62 national or- 
ganizations concerned with education and institutional members, now 
numbering 982 universities, colleges, and State and city school sys- 
tems. Being primarily a voluntary agency of coordination, the coun- 
cil operates through a large number of committees and commissions 
representative of its me mbership and in some instances of other ele- 
ments in the citize nry. 

A résumé of the atistiade and recommendations of a representative 
committee of the American Council on Education concerning educa- 
tional benefits for veterans of the Korean conflict appears in this re- 
port under the heading, “Digest of significant studies and reports.” 


1 Information obtained from the national headquarters of the American Association of 
S« hool Administrators ; ; 

7Information obtained from the national headquarters of the American Council on 
Education 
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4. American Federation of Teachers 
The American Federation of Teachers is a voluntary, professional 
organization affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
Inquiry of the Washington representative of the Federation and 
other investigations have revealed no information concerning the atti- 
tude of this orgahization toward the question of extending educational 
benefits to veterans of the Korean conflict. 


}. Ame re ain Vocational Association 


The American Vocational Association is an organization of about 
32,000 vocational education leaders, supervisors, and laymen concerned 
with the various vocational services of the public schools of America. 
The organization has consistently advocated vocational education of 
less than college grade for all persons able to profit from such educa- 
tion. It has maintained an interest in youth and adults with respect to 
their preparation for and advancement in occupations of their choice. 

The following statement is condensed from statements made by 
representatives of the American Vocational Association before the 
Committee on Veterans’ .\ffairs, House of Representatives, on March 
6, L9or. 

The American Vocational Association firmly believes that the educa- 
tional and traiming benefits which have been provided for the veterans 
of World War IL should be continued for the benefit of veterans of 
the Korean conflict. 

The association strongly recommends, however, that regulations, 
rules, and operating practices should be tightened in order to stop 
abuses, waste of funds, training “rackets,” and the willful violation of 
contracts, 

Provisions should be made in a new law to protect both the interests 
of the veterans and of the publie schools. Particularly the public 
schools should be safeguarded against interference by outside agencies, 
and against administrative control by the Federal Government. 

To safeguard the interests of the public schools, the American Voca- 
tional Association requests establishment of uniform regulations con- 
cerning charges and standards for training. The laws governing 
training for World War II veterans permitted great variance in ap- 
proved items of cost in the different States. In addition, the Veterans’ 
Administration established various regulations and policies which were 
often retroactive in effect and were contrary to the best practices in 
vocational education. These and other inconsistencies created great 
confusion. ji 

The association suggests the appointment of advisory boards com- 
posed of public vocational education personnel to work with the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in establishing policies and regula- 
tions for veterans of the Korean conflict. The association believes this 
would insure uniformity in rules and policies for training programs. 

Membership of a national advisory board for the institutional on- 
farm training program could be composed of one State supervisor 
from each of the four agricultural education regions of the United 
States and the chief of Agricultural Education Service of the United 
States Office of Education. A similar advisory board for trade and 
industrial, distributive and business fields, should be created to work 





Information obtained from the national headquarters of the 


American Vocational 
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with the Veterans’ Administration in the development of policies and 
procedures for programs in these areas. These advisory boards 
should have authority to assure proper protection and training to the 
veterans concerned. 

The American Vocational Association recommends that the advance 
payment provision be written into the law so that it will allow a 100- 
percent advancement on tuition based upon a budgetary estimate 
rather than upon previous costs determined from cost data for some 
prior period. It is difficult, expensive, and time-consuming to deter- 
mine tuitional cost for future periods on the basis of past costs. 

There is ample precedent for operating programs on a 100-percent 
advance payment basis. ts or example, the States operated defense and 
war-training programs in World War IT that were totally financed 
by the Federal Government under such a procedure. Likewise the 
Federal Government through the United States Office of Education 
is making 100-percent advance payments to the States in the operation 
of vocational education programs. This procedure has been followed 
since 1937, and the Government has never lost a dollar as a result. 

Adequate guidance and testing services should be made available 
to all veterans. This service should be conducted by public school 
officials who fully understand local conditions. 

In general, trade and technical courses should be offered on a full- 
time basis with a minimum of 30 hours a week attendance. Under 
certain conditions courses might be offered on a part-time basis, but 
never with an allowance with less than 13 hours a week. 

The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs should not have the final 

ithority to determine whether the provisions of the law are being 
met, especially if the question concerns encroachment of the Federal 
Government on the training program. This should be subject to the 
review of the courts. The responsibility of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion renpitiatiy training programs for veterans of the Korean con- 
flict should be restricted to the certification of eligibility and payment 
of total costs. Educational institutions should have complete control 
of the training. 

American Vocational Association does not want to see abuses 
or irregularities in the administration and operation of training pro- 
orams for veterans of the Korean conflict. The association does not 
condone in any way past abuses of provisions for veterans’ training. 
The members of the association pledge themselves to fight any attempt 
by anyone to use the program in future for unethical personal gain. 
The association looks with disfavor upon laxness of standards ‘that 
would prevent enrollers from receiving the best quality of instructions. 
Vocational education leaders can and will conduct a sound, high- 
standard training program if permitted to do so without tiresome 
negotiations. 


6. Association of Land-Grant Colle Jes and Universities 

The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities is com- 
posed of 53 colleges and universities designated by the legislatures of 
their States and Territories as “land-grant” institutions, and one sep- 


arate State agricultural experiment station. The land-grant insti- 
tutions constitute a national system of colleges and universities which 
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are located in all the States and Territories, and which are federally 
endowed and partially feder: ally supported.” 

A digest of a Veterans’ Educational Program for the Future, 
emanating from a study conducted and plan devised by the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, appears in this report 
under the heading “Digest of significant studies and reports.” 

Following is the text of a statement entitled “Comments on the 
World War IL Veterans’ Educational Program,” prepared by the 
executive secretary of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities for inclusion in this report. ‘The statement represents 
“the views of the association in substance as reflected in official actions 
from time to time.” 


The World War II veterans’ educational program was of great value to the 
Nation in that it made possible the restoration of the deficit in trained leadership 
and in professional, technical, and vocational skills which otherwise might have 
been irreplaceably lost. Our present situation would be much more critical 
than it is, had it not been for this program. 

All studies, including those most carefully designed to eliminate irrelevant 
factors (such as the possibility that the native aptitude of the average veteran 
student was higher than that of the nonveteran), indicate the average perform- 
ance of the veteran student was somewhut superior to that of the nonveteran. 

fhe law placed a-vast new responsibility on the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs. It did not anticipate many problems which arose, such as the mush- 
rooming of private-for-profit institutions. It was susceptible of honest dif- 
ferences of interpretations. It contained a flat prohibition against interference 
with education, but made the Administrator the sole judge of “the law and the 
fact’ and at the same time placed on him great financial responsibility for 
dealing with educational institutions, and responsibility for the certification, 
attendance, and progress of the veteran. This combination made extensive 
deviation from the normal pattern of institutional-student and institutional- 
vovernment relationship inevitable, without the possibility of impartial review 
in case of conflict. 

The law made no provision for use at the national level of the established 
educational agencies, or of the services of educators, in its administration. The 
Administrator established an advisory body, which rendered substantial service 
to him and to education. However, it was not consulted in advance of promul- 
gation of some of the most controversial regulations; nor was its advice 


aiwiays 
followed when it was consulted. State agencies were made resp 


msible for 
approval of institutions, but there was originaily no provision for reimburse- 
ment for their services, oe few guideposts for them to go bs 

The absence of a specific differentiation in the law between public and non- 


profit institutions on the one hand, and private-for-profit institutions on the 
other, caused the A¢ imini strator to issue “across-the-board” regulations which, 
whatever their validity on the one hand, were unnecessary an workable on 


the other. The necessity of imn — ite operation of a vast progran 
suance of regulations which had to changed repeatedly: and to the fact that 





contracts were signed and re sania made whi “¢ were not legally reviewed for 
long periods thereafter. Educational institutions found that contracts signed in 
good faith were legally binding on them, but had no effect on the governmental 


party if the Administrator found that his agent had not complied with the de- 


tail of complex regulations; or found that the regulations as promulgated were 
illegal. 
Subsequently the General Accounting Office entered the picture, through its 


investigative and auditing staff. While its work undoubtedly revealed rmany 
questionable practices and resulted in substantial savings to the Government, it 
is not generally understood that many of the so-called questionable practices 
reported by this agency to the Congress were matters of differences of interpre 
tation of the intent of the law by counsel for one Federal agency which did not 
have final power, as Opposed to those of another which did. In this situation, edu- 


Information obtained from the national headquarters of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. 
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cational institutions found they had no auditors or investigators responsible for 
protection of their legal or financial rights; no “people’s counsel” in govern- 
ment; and no standing in court. 

Use of the “customary fee” as an original basis for reimbursement of educa- 
tional institutions placed the Government in the anomalous position of com- 
pensating a nunpublic institution with a high tuition rate fo ra substantial por- 
tion of its costs, but making little or no compensation to a public institution with 
low or no customary fees. This curious situation was ameliorated by amendment 
to the law which, though still discriminating in its effect against public institu- 
tions, made it possible for them to operate under the huge new load, on the av- 
erage more than double prewar and from four to eight times the wartime en- 
rollment. 

World War II legislation required the Veterans’ Administration to furnish 
required textbooks, supplies, and equipment to veteran students. While there 
is ground for believing that substantial educational benefits resulted from seeing 
that each veteran student had all necessary textbooks and supplies, there is 
now a clear consensus that the administrative difficulties and costs outweigh 
its advantages. The Veterans’ Administration was understandable and wisely 
reluctant to set up a gigantic Government book and supply system with branches 
in every community. It therefore asked educational institutions to act as its 
agent. While this course was distinctly preferable to the alternative of estab- 
lishing thousands of veterans supply centers staffed by Government personnel, 
it had many features which were unsatisfactory to the institutions, the veterans, 
and the Government. 

”. National Council of Chief State School Office rs 


The National Council of Chief State School Officers is an inde- 
pendent incorporated organization having as its constituent members 
the State commissioners and State superintendents of schools in the 
48 States and in the Territories and island dependencies. They are 
the responsible administrators for a number of federally aided pro- 
grams in education. In a large majority of the States the approval 
agencies for veterans’ education are organized within the State depart- 
ments of education and are under the jurisdiction of the chief State 
school officers.” 

Following is an abbreviation of an extended statement by the execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council of Chief State School Officers 
before the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on March 6, 1952 
concerning educational benefits for veterans of the Korean Saiict 

( | ) r he d Vational ¢ ‘ouneil of {J hief State School O flice 7's be lieves i an 
veterans’ education.—The programs of veterans’ education during the 
past 7 years have been very beneficial. Educational benefits for vet- 
erans provide ideal core nsation for their services and promote the 
general welfare of the Nation. No other great nation has ever had 
2 program of comparable scope for its veterans. Nevertheless, the cost 
has been excessive and the abuses under the present law have been 
considerable. We believe the approach of H. R. 6425 is the correct 
one to remedy such abuses and to promote economy, with correspond- 
ing benefits to veterans and to the public. 

2) The National Council of Chief State School Officers believes 
that veterans’ education is education.—The primary purpose of H. R. 
6425 is to provide an educational benefit for the veteran. The bill 
authorizes the use of Federal funds to benefit veterans by paying for 
their education, just as nonveterans are benefited through numerous 
financial aids from other public and private scholarship sources each 
year. Financial aids under the GI bill and other financial aids are 


*® Information obtained from the national headquarters of the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 
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used similarly in colleges and training establishments of various kinds, 
and most of these arrangements place veteran students side by side 
with nonveteran students in regular units of our system of education. 
Veterans’ educational benefits cannot be separated from education, 
either in relation to the institutions they attend or in relation to other 
students attending the same institution. 

(5) The National Council of Chief State School Officers opposes 
Federal control of education—We believe that because veterans and 
nonveterans attend the same institutions and are inextricably mixed 
in the same classes and other activities there should be the least possible 
amount of Federal control of the educational processes involved. It 
is impossible to have Federal control over the veterans among a group 
of students and Federal control over the institution itself without 
having a large amount of control over all the students, whether they 
are veterans or nonveterans. The only alternative—segregated se on 
for veterans operated by the Federal Government—has wisely beet 
rejected. Veterans should not be in a class apart from other students 
pursuing similar studies. We are therefore vigorously opposed to 
vesting final authority over education of veterans in the Administra- 
tion of Veterans’ Affairs, for this means Federal control of many 
aspects of the education of both veterans and nonveterans by a non- 
educational agency. Such controls are abhorrent to us. 

Control of education should be retained in the State and local school 
systems and institutions. ‘To permit usurpation of this authority by 
a Federal agency would violate the American system of education and 
would eventu: ally bring harm to veterans along with the rest of the 
population. 

(4) The syst m of educational bene fits for ve 
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@STITUTIONS @) nda or thre r educt itional estat ish ments in ways to en ‘ourag 


Nthatke nd. local autonomy in edu ation. —This Cc ardinal prin y ip le of 


education is strongly supported by all members of this council. One 
of the main reasons for our support of H. R. 6425 is that it seeks to 
observe this important principle. 

Final accreditation of school systems and other educational estab- 
lishments eligible to honor veterans’ scholarships or other educational 
benefits should be determined by State and local educational agencies. 
inal judgement of the success or failure of a veteran in his educational 
pursuits should be determined by the institution or other educational 
establishment in which he is enrolled or, in exceptional eases, by a 
State agency established for this purpose. No sueh educational au- 
thority should be vested in the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
He should make or withhold payments to the veteran upon the basis 
of certification concerning educational progress made by State and 
local educational authorities and institutions. 

(5) Hducational programs, w hether in the form of aid to school 
systems or to individuals, should be administered federally by the 
United States Office of Education—This is the proved way to insure 
a minimum amount of Federal control of and interference with school 
systems, institutions and other educational establishments in the 
States. The United States Office of Education should represent the 
Federal Government in all matters directly affecting education in the 
States, because it is the educational ; agency of the Fede ral Government 
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and its personnel are constantly dealing with State and local school 
systems and institutions. Knowing the organization and administra- 
tion of education as they do, the personnel ‘of the United States Office 
of Education would never suggest the exercise of such Federal con- 
trols over State and local educational institutions as are being pro- 
moted in some quarters for exercise by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H. R. 6425 meets most of these principles, but we believe it would 
continue to vest too much authority over education in the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs. We believe that provisions for Federal 
administration of its educational aspects by the United States Office of 
Kducation should be added to any law, even though payments to vet- 
erans continue to be provided through the Veterans’ Administration. 
The substitution of the “United States Commissioner of Education” 
for the “Administrator” should be made wherever educational func- 
tions are the subject of the law. 

National Education Association of the United States 


“The N National Education Association of the United States is a vol- 
untary organization of approximately 475,000 teachers and ae 
administrators. It fu ictions th rough 5 commissions, 1 council, 
standing committees, 5 joint committees, 13 divisions, and 32 jo 
ments. It includes among its affiliates the 48 State education asso- 
ciations and similar organizations in the District of Columbia, Alaska, 


Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, the combined membership of which amounts 
to about 850,000 teachers.” 


‘ccording to information obtained from the director of the Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the following statement expresses— 


the official attitude of the NEA toward the nature of educational benefits desir- 
able for veterans of service since June 27, 1950. 

Believing that the principle of extending educational benefits to veterans 
who have had their education interrupted to serve their Nation is a proper 
and necessary function of the Federal Government, the National Education 
Association strongly supported the passage in the Seventy-eighth Congress of the 
GI bill (Public Law 346) providing for such benefits for World War II veterans. 
The National Education Association is of the opinion that the extension of 





adequate and equitable educational benefits is equally important for those men 
and women now in service, or called to military duty since the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict, and urges favorable committee consideration and congressional 
action on legi achieve this objective. 

The Nation tion Association deems it imperative, however, that future 
legislation 1 ‘pose include certain principles and provisions designed 
to assure safeguards and equitable administration of the program: 





First, educational benefits for veterans should be based on scholarship assist- 
ance for students who have interrupted their education for military service 


rather than constitute a type of bonus for service. It should be provided sepa- 
rately from benefits specifically accruing to disabled veterans. 

Ss |, educational benefits should be provided only for attendance at recog- 
nized and established educational and training institutions, 

Vhird, educational benefit payments should be made directly to the individual 
veteran rather than to the educational institution. Such a provision would not 
only serve to eliminate unnecessary and expensive bookkeeping procedures on 
the pi of the Federal Government and the institutions concerned, but would 
enable the veteran to have flexibility in the disbursement of his payment and 


greiter assurance of receiving the maximum return from his allotment. 


Information obtained from the national headquarters of the National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 
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Fourth, the program for the extension of educational benefits should be admin- 
istered through the United States Office of Education, as the regularly estab- 
lished educational agency of the Federal Government. The United States Office 
of Education is the one Federal agency that has long-established channels and 
experience in dealing with educational institutions. American education at all 
levels is accustomed to working with the Office of Education and has complete 
contidence in the professional ability and integrity of the agency. 


Thus, the 
National Education 


Association believes that the delegation to the United States 
Office of Education of administrative responsibility for an educational program 
of the type and scope now being considered by the Veterans’ 
be a major safeguard against abuses of the law by 
questionable status. 


Committee would 
educational institutions of 


Fifth, future legislation providing for veterans’ educational benefits should 
retain the prohibition written into the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(Public Law 346) against Federal interference with 


educational institutions 
and programs, 


and should also incorporate adequate provision for the enforce- 
ment of such prohibition through proper court review. 
The National Education Association believes that the 


incorporation of the 
above prince 


ples into legislation providing for educational benefits for veterans 
would facilitate the program’s administration, produce needed economy in its 
operation, and guarantee sound educational opportunities for eligible veterans. 


g, National Fy di ration oft Pi wate NSehool Associat 


The National Federation of Private School oclations 1s an or- 
ganization of nationally recognized private-school associations 
(namely the National Association and Council of Business Schools, 


National Council of Technical Schools, National Home Study C 
cil, and National 


oun- 
Association of Colleges of Mortuary Science). and 


regional, State, and local associations of private vocational schools. 
The Ir ec ration represe nts altogether about S000 se ‘hools seatte ed 
throughout the United States, having an enrollment of over 2.000.000 


students, prince ipally of post-secondary school age. 
lollowin oe is a summary of an extended statement ee by a 

joint conimmittee representing the constituent national ; 

the National Federation of Private School Hastiations, 
Phi private vocational schools represented by the constituent na- 

tional associations of the National lederation ot Private School As- 


sociations are in agreement with and endorse the general principles 


“SOCLATIONS of 


a l ph losop] IV f H. R. 6425 and H. R. 6895. Fifteen changes in the 
bills are recomme nde d. They are as follows: 

(1) Section 204 (c) shoul ibe reworded so as to indicate more clear] ly 
that a veteran scare tigi a correspondence course should be charged 


only with one-fourth of 


the elapsed time against his period of en- 
titlement. 


(2) Section 302 should contain the right of appeal to “educational 
and vocational oudanes * in the event a veteran is de atid thie right 
to take such program of instruction as he may desire. 

(3) The terms “program of education and training” and the word 
‘course” (which are used interchangeably and loosely in the bills) 
should be defined in section 103 and used thereafter in conformity 
with such definition. 

(4) Section 306 of H. R. 6425 requires certain types of proprietary 
chools to maintain a nonveterat enrollment of at least one-fourth the 
total. (H. R. 6895 requires one-third.) Under present co 

this would compel many of the better private vocational school 


naitlons 


] 
il schools enroll- 
: } ] : } +] 1; 
Ing male students only to close, or it would so limit then oliment 
2 Information obtained from the national headquarters of the National Federation of 
Private School Associations. 
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that many veterans desiring to attend may be unable to do so, thus 
making it impossible for them to attend either the school of their 
choice or probably even to enter the vocation of their choice. This 
is due to the current situation wherein (a) the draft is taking most 
student prospects, (6) many normal prospects for these schools are 
entering colleges or universities where deferment is possible, and (c) 
those exempt from the draft are attracted to industry because of high 
pay for limited skills. Civilian students are, therefore, not currently 
available in sufficient number to keep some of these institutions in oper- 
ation if the schools are limited as presently proposed in H. R. 6425 
and H. R. 6895. It is recommended that the requirements be reduced 
to a maximum of one-sixth civilian students unless it be the intent 
of this act to close many excellent old vocational schools enrolling 
primarily male students of draft age. 

(5) In section 307 (2) it is recommended that the words ‘content 
and” be eliminated since these words make the intent too restrictive 
and subject to misinterpretation as it has been in the past. 

(6) In section 402 (a) it is recommended that provision be included 
for the payment of tuition and fees for those enrolled on less than a 
half-time basis similar to the established charges required of non- 
veterans enrolled in the same course, but not to exceed the rate of $31 
per month. 

(7) Section 402 should be further amended by including in subsec- 
tion (e) the requirement that tuition for correspondence courses be 
paid quarterly on a pro rata basis of lessons actually completed. 

(8) In section (b) (1) on page 20, line 19 (H. R. 6425) the word 
“and” should be substituted for the word “or.” 

(9) In section 603 it is suggested that on page 21, line 14 (H. R. 
6425) after the word “limitations,” the following phrase be inserted, 

“only as to courses involving apprenticeship or other trainng on the 
job.” 

(10) In section 703 it is recommended that on page 20, line 8 (H. R. 
6425) the words “United States Office of Education” be substituted 
for the word “Administrator” and in line 10 the word “it” be substi- 
tuted for the word “he.” 

(11) In section 704 (b) it is recommended that on page 31, line 7 
(H. R. 6425) ,after the word “includes” there be inserted the expression 
“either in the annual catalog or in some supplementary bulletin sup- 
plied the student at the time of enrollment.” 

(12) In section 704 (c) (1) it is recommended that the following 
sentence be added to the end of the subparagraph: 

Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this paragraph, an appropriate 
State approving agency shall have the right to approve new courses which are 
‘not given by any other institution of any kind within the State. 

(13) It is recommended that section 704 (ce) (3) provide that in- 
structors and directors of any training institution be approved after 
employment rather than before employment, because replacements 
must be made immediately when a vacancy occurs. 

(14) Section 801 should be amended to indicate clearly that educa- 
tional institutions have the right of appeal to Federal courts when 
they consider their rights imp: aired by decisions of the Administrator. 

(15) Private school associations agree with other educational asso- 
ciations that there is desirability of utilizing the advisory and con- 
sulting services of the United States Office of Education with refer- 
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ence to all educational and training aspects of H. R. 6425 and H. R. 


OSD. 


10. National School Boards Association 


The National School Boards Association is a federation of the 
existing 40 State associations of school boards. The national as- 
sociation was organized by the State associations with the expressed 
purpose of uniting— 


the interests, efforts, and objectives of the school boards of the various States 
in a program of national cooperation 


designed to strengthen the public schools of the Nation.* 

An inquiry addressed by the writer of this report to the executive 
secretary of the National School Boards Association has elicited the 
information that the association has not studied the question of edu- 
cational benefits for veterans of the Korean conflict. It is assumed, 
therefore, that the association has taken no official position regarding 
this question. 


rs. Nation i] Ve t rans’ Educ ational A SSOC ation of Ne ( onda uy Publie 
Schools 


According to information obtained from the national headquarters 
of the American Council on Education, of which the National Veter- 
ans’ Educational Association is an associate member, the National 
Veterans’ Educational Association is a group of about 200 persons 
in colleges and high schools dealing with veterans in these schools. 

Based upon (@) experience gained in assisting veterans to attain 
educational or vocational objectives, and (4) responses from public 
schools in 115 cities and an opinion poll of 3,000 veterans of World 
War II, the National Veterans Association of Public Secondary 
Schools recommends the following legislative considerations 


(1) That any person who has served honorably in active military duty on or 
after June 27, 1950, shall be entitled to a minimum of 12 months of educational 
entitlement with 1 month additional for each month of service beyond 1 year, 
with a maximum not to exceed 48 months. Such training to be initiated within 
4 years of discharge and completed within 9 years thereafter. 

(2) That such person shall be eligible for and entitled to such course of educa- 
tion or training as he may elect, either on a full- or part-time basis, in any educa- 
tional institution or training agency which he may select and for which he has 
the necessary prerequisites and qualifications, That reimbursement by the Ad- 
ministrator for such courses in public, vocational, secondary, and elementary 
schools shall be the actual and full cost of the program, such costs, surpluses, and 
deficits to be determined in accordance with the standard educational accounting 
procedures as required or authorized by the department of public instruction in 
the respective States. 

(3) Subsistence to be granted to full- and part-time students, subject to im- 
posed limitations on total earnings, prorated for part-time students on the ratio 
of the number of hours per month in the full-time course to the number of hours 
in the part-time course. 

(4) That a trade or technical course offered on a clock-hour basis below the 
college level involving shop practice as an integral part thereof shall be con- 
sidered a full-time course where a minimum of 50 hours a week of attendance is 
required. Whe ‘re courses are predominantly theoretical or class instruction, a 
minimum of 25 hours will be considered 9 full-time course 


(5) The N latio a Veterans’ Edueational Association concurs with the state- 
ment of Walter J. Mason, member, national legislative committee, AFL, in refer- 
Infermation obtained from the executive secretary of the National School Boards 
Association 
* Hearings before the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, House of Representatives, 82d 
Cong... 2d sess on education and training d other benefits r vet S se ng on or 


after June 27, 1950 P. 1175. 
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ence to its important changes in paragravh 4 and paragraph 6, section (b), of 
Senate bill 1940, concerning industrial and trade training. 

(6) That surplus or deficits incurred by public nonproiit institutions be adjusted 
by the proper parties at the end of each contractual period and that the equaliza- 
tion thus determined shall not be construed as freezing the rate of tuition unless 
such request is made by the training institution. 

(7) That each Stat be required to vest in its representative educational 
agency the responsibility and authority to determine the appropriate educational 
facilities to train veterans; that this agency be empowered and required to exer- 
cise such supervision as necessary to insure the maintenance of satisfactory 
educational standards ; and that provision for reimbursement from Federal funds 
be made for these purposes, if necessary. 

(S) That the reponsibility of the Veterans’ Administration be restricted to the 
determination of eligibility, vocational and educational guidance, 
objectives, 
institution. 


changes of 
payment of subsistence, and for services rendered by the training 


D. FARM AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


7 d { 7t€7 i an Farm Bur au Fy di ration 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is a general farm organiza- 
tion composed of 1,452,210 farm farmilies in 47 States and the Terri- 
tory of Puerto Rico.” 

According to information obtained from its legislative director, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation has from time to time discussed the 
Federal educational program for veterans, but has formulated no 
policy statement specifically concerning this subject. However, the 
following statement, which relates to one of the issues involved in 
discussions of the administration of educational programs for vet- 
erans, is contained in a broad resolution concerning education, adopted 
at the thirty-third annual convention of the federation on December 
15, 1951: 


Attempts by Federal agencies to expand their operations into out-of-school 
adult education fields are not condoned by Farm Bureau. 


2. American Federation of Labor 

The American Federation of Labor is an organization composed of 
109 national and international labor unions, 5 departments, 50 State 
branches, and 819 city centrals, altogether consisting of over 42,000 
local labor unions with a paid-up membership of 7,846,245 as of August 
31, 1951. 

The following statement representing “the views of the American 
Federation of Labor” was prepared by the chairman of the national 
legislative committee of the federation for inclusion in this report. 


The American Federation of Labor's appraisal of the education and training 
provisions of the GI bill shall be confined to the vocational training aspects of 
the program. Our criticisms are aimed primarily at— 

(1) The establishment of the thousands of private trade schools that in 
no way equipped the veteran to gain employment in the trade for which 
he trained ; 

(2) The approval of on-the-job training programs which in most cases 
were mere subsidies for the payrolls of employers, ranging from pool-hall 
operators to insurance companies ; 

(3) The serious interference with the apprentice training program estab- 
lished under the auspices of the Department of Labor as a result of the 
circumvention of standards by the VA and State agencies and the admin 
istrative rulings of the VA. 

25 Information obtained from the national headquarters of the American Farm Burean 
Federation. 

* Information obtained from t 


Labor 


e national headquarters of the American Federation of 
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Under Public Law 346, the administration of the education and training pro- 


gram was placed with the Veterans’ Administration. The approval and super 
Vision of facilities and programs was vested in the States—usually the State 
board of education or a similar body. On neither the Federal nor State levels 
were there people experienced in the field of vocational training. They completely 


lacked any knowledge of training techniques, standards, and safeguards 
Throughout the whole veterans’ training program there was no consultation with 
trade unions and other people actively participating in vocational training. In 
relatively few cases were the offices of Federal and State agencies long experienced 
in administering vocational training programs ever fully utilized. 

As reported by the executive council of the American Federation of Labor to the 
1950 convention: 

Under the GI bill of rights, and subsequently enacted legislation, to further 
implement the program, no provision was made for labor representation in the 
planning of training programs. No administrative provision was made for labor 
advisers in policy planning and training. 

As a result, the training program for GI’s has been most unsatisfactory. 
Abuses, involving thousands of dollars of pubic money, have been reported. Men 
have been registered in trade schools which have little or no connection with a 
craft for which the worker allegedly is being trained. There has been little 
consideration given by counselors of the potentialities for employment in the 
crafts in which they have been advising veterans to take training. On the whole, 
there have been practically no functional relations between veterans’ training 
and the trade-union movement, or between veterans’ training and the Federal 
apprenticeship training program. 

* ¥ * * * * « 

The American Federation of Labor has recommended that education and train- 
ing benefits similar to those received by World War II veterans be extended to 
veterans of the Korean war. However, we feel that there should be some revision 
of the current legislative provisions granting the World War II benefits 

The main features of title II, Public Law 346, that should be extended to Korean 
veterans include the terms of length of entitlement (1 year plus length of service, 
up to maximum of 48 months) and the present level of subsistence payments 

There should be legislative standards for schools eligible under the GI bill in 
terms of their ability to attract nonveteran students. At least one-third of the 
enrolled students in an educational or training institution should consist of non- 
veteran students. In addition, a school should be in operation for at least a 
period of 1 year. 

We urge that the authorization and supervision of all on-the-job and appren- 
ticeship training programs be vested exclusively in the State Apprenticeship 
Agency, established by law, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States 
Department of Labor, if no State agency exists. Sufficient funds should be 
provided for these agencies in order to enable them to properly perform this 
function under the GI program. 

In no way should the provisions—either legislative or administrative—regu- 
lating vocational training be allowed to conflict with existing bona fide appren 
ticeship programs, either in regard to required number of hours of full-time 
training, subsistence adjustments, beginning rates, ete. 


ng 
, ’ . ° ¥ . 
oo. ( OnJdTrEeSS OF Industrial Oraanications 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations represents about 614 mil- 
lion workers through 35 national and international unions, and has 
approximately 300 State and city councils. Representatives of the 
organization have testified in hearings on a number of educational 
programs.” 

According to information obtained from the director oO} its legisla- 
tive department, the Congress of Industrial Organizations considers 
that the educational] benefit: provided for veterans of World War LI 
(under Publhie Law 346 and Publie Law 16) should be extended in their 
entirety to veterans of the Korean conflict. Concerning ft] is matter a 


letter from the director of the legislative department of the C1O to 





27 Informa i obtained from the national headquarters of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 
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the writer of this report dated March 13, 1952, contains the following 
statement: 


To prevent the defrauding of veterans in their attempt to obtain educational 
benefits under legislation of this kind, the Veterans’ Administration should be 
enabled to employ sufficient personnel to properly police the educational facili- 
ties, faculties, and programs of all schools offering such benefits. This should 
be particularly in apprenticeship training and commission field programs which 
are not adequately supervised, thereby resulting in a number of shady practices. 

Subsistence amounts now allowed to veterans in training programs are not 
sufficient to meet present day living expenses. Since 1945 veterans’ subsistence 
has been increased only once and today falls far short of meeting urgent needs 
of those in ‘traming. World War II veterans should get increased subsistence 
based on today's cost of living and, of course, that subsistance should apply 
equally to Korean veterans as well. 

In our opinion the 1 year operation requirement of schools to qualify for 
participation in veterans’ educational programs should be removed. We believe 
that this places an undue burden on small communities that have limited educa- 
tional facilities. If the 1 year operation provision were not in effect the program 
in those small communities could be supplemented through the utilization of 
various machine shops, small businesses, and so forth. Furthermore, in times 
of recomversion or recession, with high unemployment and limited educational 
facilities, eligible veterans in small communities would not be able to take ad- 
vantage of certain educational benefits because of lack of facilities. With the 
1 year operation requirement removed proper protection for the program could 
be obtained if approved trades schools, universities or colleges took doubtful 
schools and training shops under their administration, set a prescribed course 
for each and maintained strict supervision of all such schools and training shops. 
The other alterative to secure proper protection for the program would be to 
assign sufficient Veterans’ Administration personnel to specific areas to constant- 
ly scrutinize and supervise such schools and training shops. 


4. National Farmers Union 

The Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 

commonly referred to as the National Farmers’ Union, is an organiza- 
tion comprising about 450,000 members. Membership is scattered 
throughout 30 States, with most of it concentrated in the Dakotas, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Montana, Colorado, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas.*8 
According to inform: ition obtained from the legislative secretary 

of the National Farmers’ Union it has not adopted a resolution speci- 
fically dealing with educational benefits for veterans of the Korean 
conflict. A 1952 resolution of the National Farmers Union, however, 
contains the following relevant statement : 

We believe that every person has a right to an equal opportunity to obtain 
the highest education our society affords even though publicly financed scholar- 
ships may be required. 

b. National Grange 


The National Grange is a farm fraternity having over 7,000 local 
units scattered over 37 States.” According to information obtained 
from its legislative counsel the National Grange has not taken a stand 
concerning the question of educational benefits for veterans of the 
Korean conflict 

E. OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


The writer of this report has made inquiry of the leaders of a number 
of other national organizations concerning their attitudes respecting 
the question of educational benefits for veterans of the Korean con- 


2 Information obtained from the national headquarters of the National Farmers Union. 
29 Information obtained from the national headquarters of the National Grange. 
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flict. The replies have indicated that the following organizations are 
included among those which have, through resolutions or — rwise, 
taken no definite position in relation to this question: The National 
Association of Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Tax Foundation, the League of Women Voters, the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, and the Synagogue Council of America. Infor- 
mation concerning the attitudes of several other organizations with 
respect to the question under consideration is cont ained in the fol- 
lowing pages. 


1. Council of State Chambers of Comme rce 


The ¢ oun il of State Chambers of Commerce is a national organiza- 
tion of 33 State and regional chambers of commerce.’ The council 
has not saeunlated a policy position regarding the question of educa- 
tional benefits for veterans of the Korean conflict. The Federal 
Spending Facts Bulletin No. 92, published by the council under date 
of January 24, 1952, contains, however, the following statement: 

The President has asked Congress to approve a new and reasonable program 
of readjustment benefits for Korean war veterans. The budget includes $75,000,- 
000 to cover the first year’s cost. The President asks that the new legislation 
“take account of the significant imperfections which have become apparent in our 
experience with the GI bill. This makes good sense, but it is now reported that 
certain veterans’ lobbies are pressing Congress to extend to the Korean yeterans 
the whole GI bill, imperfections and all. 


) 


2. General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs is a national and inter- 
national organization comprising a total membership of approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 women in the United States and 38 other countries 
and possessions. This total membership includes about 770,000 pay- 
ing members and State, national, and international organiz: itions 
afliliated with the general federation: The following resolution 
was approved by the representative committee on resolutions of the 
federation to be submitted to the delegates to the general convention 
in May 1952 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention assem- 
bled, May 1952, pledges active support and aid to governments, Federal, State, 
and local, in the rehabilitation of war veterans, including those veterans in the 
Korean conflict ; and further 

Resolved, That the General Federation urges that all benefits granted to World 
War II veterans be made available to the veterans of the Korean conflict 
3. National Catholic We lfare ( onfe rence 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference is an organization of 
the Catholic bishops of the United States. At its annus al meetings the 
conference considers problems submitted by its me ml vershi ip and issues 
recommendations for the guidance of priests and laity.* The follow- 
ing statement, prepared in the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
for inclusion in this report, represents “the views of the Department 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare Conference” in reference 
to the subjects set forth. 


%° Information obtained from the Washington office of the Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce. 

‘Information obtained from the headquarters of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs 

2 Information obtained from the headquarters of the National Catholic Welfare Con 
ference. 
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The main Virtues o 


f Federal legi 
veterans of World War 


islation providing educational benefits for 
II were- 
(1) The wisdom of its policy to help veterans resume their education 
and training With 


which Military service had interfered, This legislation 
Spared millions of veterans the frustration and 


helplessness that might 
have been their misfortune in the postwar period were it hot for the generous 
education and training “pportunities available to every qualified veteran, 
It is the Virtually unanimous opinion of Catholic educators that most of the 
participants in the various programs Were honest, sincere, industrious, and 
talented students Who, as a sroup, were superior in application and achieve. 
ment to comparable sroups of honveteran students. 
(2) Flexibility Which gaye veterans 
School and kind of Course 


full freedom {0 select the type of 
tional objectives. 


» best Suited to their educational needs and Voca- 


(3) Adequacy of tuition and 


fee payments to both public and 
honprofit schools and provision for 


private 

“hardship cases” by means of the “fair 

and reasonable” formula. Most honprofit schools. hard pressed financially 
because of the need to accommodate a sudden and temporary influx of stu- 
dents and trainees, really had no choice but to ask the Federal] Government 


tO pay the ful) expense of instructiona] costs while they did their best to 
Provide buildings and equipment. 


(4) Competent guidance 
in need of vocational] 


and counse lling service 
rehabilitation. 

(5) Minimal Supervision of education and training programs conducted 
by reputable schools, 


particularly for veterans 


The main defects of this legislation were 
{ l ) La gal loophok x 


Which were eXploited by 
thorities and 


greedy individuals particularly i 
“vocational and on-the-job programs. 

(2) Lack of broad r, prescntation drawn from both public 
for Nembership on State “pproving agencies. 

(3) irbitrary decisions on 

State approving 
accreditation as 
the institution 


a few dishonest School au- 
1 the operation of certain 


Private schools 
approval and disapproval of 


agencies, Some of these 
a condition for 


institutions by 
agencies arbitrarily demanded State 
approval even though it was quite clear that 
Seeking ipproval was fully qualitied to give education or 
training consonant with recognized vocational objectives, 

(4) Complications. any of them unnecessary, 
to institutions for fees and supplies, 
(9) Hecessiay ly strict prohibitions soverning change of course 
When such was recommended by competent schoo] authorities. 


It is recommended that the following basie considerations be recognized in 
developing legislation to provide educationa] benefits for veterans of the Korean 
conflict and of duty in other areas of the Military Establishment. 

(1) Benefits should be provided not as a bonus or as a reward for military 
service but as a means to help the veteran resume education and training in- 
terrupted by military duty. 


in the method of payment 


particularly 


(2) New legislation should adhere more close 


“readjustment to « iVilian life” than did the GI bill in its amended form. 

(3) The legislation should include an explicit and enforceable prohibition 
against Federa]} control of the administrative, curricular and personnel poli- 
cies and practices of institutions furnishing education and training, 

(4) To suarantee the veteran full freedom to select the type of schoo] and 
kind of course Which will be of maximum aid in achieving his educational 
or vocational objective, the practice of paying tuition fees directly to the in- 
Stitutions should be continued, However, both public and private institutions 
will have to agree that there will be ho exception to a seneral rule that exactly 
the same tuition fees will be ch ran and nonveteran students, 

(5) Payments for subsistence, hooks and supplies should be made directly 
to the veteran at a rate which will take into account the present high cost 
Of living and Which, in the “ase of a veteran with dependents, Will approxi- 
mate the minimum family subsistence wage, 

(6) The new legislation should require State 
broadly representative of 
be directed to approve 
sarily according to 
high schools and e¢ol] 


ly to the general pattern of 


arged to both vete 


approving agencies to be 
all schools Within a State. Such agencies should 
or disapprove Schools on their merits and not neces- 
accreditation Standards established for State accredited 


eges 
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(7) An educational institution denied approval by a State approving 
agency should have the right to appeal to the Veterans’ Administration. 

(8) Responsibility for guidance and counselling and for decisions re- 
garding change of course should be left to educational institutions. 

(9) Accounting procedures and reporting methods should be greatly sim- 
plified. 

(10) The existing resources of the United State Office of Education should 
be utilized for the entire development and operation of the veterans’ edu- 
cation program. 

(11) A Presidential Advisory Committee on Veterans’ Education and 
Training with broad policy powers of recommendation and review should 
be established to supplement the services of the regular committees of 
Congress which deal with educational matters. 


1. Southern Baptist Convention 


The Southern Baptist Convention is an organization composed of 


about 27.300 churches located in 22 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. These churches have a membership of about 7,000,000 
eTSONS, 


The following statement, based upon a special study, was prepared, 
for inclusion in this report, by the executive secretary of the educa- 
tion commission of the Southern Baptist Convention, who has written 
that if the opinions expressed— 


deviate at all from the majority view, it is in the direction of the views held 
by educators among Southern Baptists. 

By and large, the Federal legislation and the administration of laws pro- 
viding educational benefits for veterans of World War IL have been eminently 
worth while, equitable, and effective. Among the virtues of the program are the 
following 

1. The privilege of election of the institution attended by 

~. The privilege of election of the field of study. 

o. Adequate provision for the needs of veterans attending school. 

f. Insistence upon satisfactory performance in school 

>. Every consideration designed to enable the 
deficiencies in his background and training. 


the veteran 


veteran to make up the 


6. Furnishing of competent advice and counsel through the Veterans’ 
Administration 

7. Careful and systematic testing program available to 
of help in selecting a field of study or training. 

S. Special consideration to disabled veterans 

9 


veterans in need 


Increased subsistence allowance for a married veteran. 
10. Privilege of extending the period of training to cover 

7 years 
The defects of the program, for the most part, are ones which were detected 
early in the administration of the program and 


a span of 6 or 


remedied wherever possible 
under the existing legislation. Most apparent were the following: 

1. The absence of admission standards set up by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration itself, in addition to the admission requirements of the colleges, in 
order to insure that only those qualified for college training might be al- 

lowed to enroll for it under the program of benefits. 

2. Misuse of the provisions for compensation for supplies and materials 
needed in specialized courses, Instead of providing for all of the materials 
and supplies needed by veterans, a flat sum should be specified by the Ad- 
ministration for each field of study. To some extent the $500 per year limit 
prevented gross misuse of this benefit. 

3. It was felt by many people that the provisions of Public Law 346 were 
too generous, that the amounts provided should not be sufficient to enable 
the veteran to attend college entirely without personal expense. Most of 
the people who hold this opinion, however, underestimated the cost of at- 
tending college. 

1. Initially, the program was not administered in such a way as to prevent 
its misuse by unscrupulous operators of trade schools, business colleges, and 
even academic institutions. This was largely remedied 


as the program 
proceeded, however. 
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©. Administration of “cost of instruction” contracts, though fairly gener- 
ous at first, reached a point early in the program at which it was impossible 
for a college to collect more than half to two-thirds the actual cost of pro- 
viding instruction to veterans. This point should be given careful attention 
in connection with any future programs of benefits for veterans. 

6. Too lax administration of the provisions for loss of benefits by veterans 
who failed to do satisfactory work in college or who deliberately cut classes 
Was a serious problem. In the last analysis this was largely the fault of the 
educational institutions themselves, but every possible means of enforcing 
the provisions through the Veterans’ Administration should be employed. 
One suggested expedient is the use of a form for recording the attendance 
of the student, rather than his absences. 

7. The policy of allowing veterans to enroll in an institution before making 
application for educational benefits resulted in too many last minute changes 
of minds, high-pressure efforts to persuade veterans to enroll in school, ete. 
Proper administration of such a program demands that application be made 
and authorization completed well in advance of enrollment dates. 

7 * x * * bd 

Educational benefits considered desirable for veterans of the Korean War 
Should be roughly equivalent to those provided veterans of World War II, but 
with little or no adjustment for the increase in cost of living and attending 
school which has occurred since that time. In other words, it is thought that 
the change in living costs have reduced the benefits (in actual value) to about 
what they should be, if the amounts of money provided World War II veterans 
are duplicated in the case of Korean War veterans. The administration of bene- 
fits to Korean War veterans should provide for more complete commitment to 
objective on the part of each veteran than was required of World War II vet- 
erans. This should not be interpreted to mean that changes in objectives should 
not be permitted, but that more emphasis should be placed upon the importance 
attached initially to the selection of an objective. 

Many people feel that the benefits provided a Korean War veteran should be 
larger if his wife is also attending school—provided, however, that the total 
benefits do not exceed the actual cost of school attendance by the veteran alone. 
This is quite possibly a minority viewpoint. 

All in all, the consensus is that educational benefits extended to veterans of 
the Korean War should be pretty well in line with those accorded veterans of 
World War II, with somewhat tighter administration and very little adjust- 
ment to cost of living increases which have occurred in the meantime. 


APPENDIX 
POLL OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Under date of May 16, 1952, a questionnaire concerning bills to pro- 
vide veterans’ educational benefits was sent by the American Council 
on Education to its institutional members. ‘The replies reflect opinion 
on at least two m: yor issues—the amount of the subsidy by the Federal 
Government, and the method of payment. On June 2, 1952, the presi- 
dent of the council reported that the findings from a tabulation of the 
replies to that date were as follows: 

The majority, 315 colleges and universities, representing 53.5 per- 
cent of those re ply ing to date, e xpressed approval of an extension of 
all provisions of Public Law 346, Seventy-eighth Congress, granting 
full tuition and fees, up to $600 per academic year, 
supplies and subsistence. 

Only 48, or 8.2 percent, expressed approval of the bills S. 1940, 
H. R. 5038, and H. R. 5040, retaining the provision of paying tuition 
and fees directly to the institution, but reducing the amount to one 
half of such tuition and fees, or a limit of $300 per academic year. 
Votes for the proposed “Springer amendment” to the “Teague bill” 
(H. R. 7656) were included in this category, under the conclusion that 
this bill so amended would approxim: ite these previous bills in effect. 

A total of 232 institutions, or 39.6 percent of the total replying, ex- 
pressed preference for the “Teague bill” (H. R. 7656) without 
ment. 

In reporting the results of the poll, the president of the American 
Council on Education stated that— 


plus academic 


amend- 


It seems clear that of the institutions voting for a lower scale of subsidies 
than those provided in Public Law 346 a large majority favor payment directly 
to the veteran (232 to 48, or approximately 5 to 1). How those who favor ex- 
tension of all provisions of Public Law 346 would vote on the issue of paying a 
lesser amount to the institution or to the veteran is a matter of conjecture, since 
the questionnaire did not provide for a separate reply on that issue. 
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